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THE WORLD 


NCOMPARABLY the most important book 
I in a month devoted mainly to what Percy 

Hammond would call oddments and re- 
mainders is W. E. B. Du Bois’s Black Recon- 
struction (Harcourt, Brace, $4.50). It is Dr. 
Du Bois’s major work; its prose is impas- 
sioned, and occasionally rises to great elo- 
quence; and it attempts to play ducks and 
drakes with all the recent historical writing 
on the post-Civil War period. 

The Beards, Charles and Mary, are the 
first victims of Dr. Du Bois’s attack. In 
The Rise of American Civilization they have 
dramatized the Civil War as the culmination 
of an economic struggle. But Dr. Du Bois, 
like a latter-day Garrison, will have none of 
the economic motivation; he insists that the 
Civil War was fought simply because of 
slavery and the moral issue involved. Per- 
sonally, I cannot get very interested in this 
particular contention of Dr. Du Bois. The 
economic aspects and the moral aspects are 
so interconnected that one cannot call the 
Beards wrong and Dr. Du Bois right, or vice 
versa. If it had not been profitable to keep 
Negro slaves, and to raise slaves in the Border 
States for the market of the Deep South, there 
would have been no moral issue, for slavery 
would have died away, as it had in the 
Northern States. In other words, if there had 
been no economic issue involving the black 
man, there would have been no moral issue. 
The Beards, if I remember The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization rightly, are fully cognizant 
of this. 


ale 
~ 


ale 
~ 
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Dr. Du Bois glorifies the Northern aboli- 
tionist, but there is a school of historians that 
maintains there were actually more abolition- 
ists in the South than in the Northern States. 
This school insists that the quarrel over 
slavery was centred in the question of the 
extension of black bondage into the Territories 
of the West and Southwest. The Northern 
manufacturing classes, which were putting 
up a running fight in Congress with the so- 
called planter aristocracy, were interested in 
preventing the admittance of new slave States 
into the Union for two reasons: They were 
afraid the balance of power at Washington 
would be destroyed, with what effects in low 
tariff legislation no one knew, and they 
thought a Western territory populated by 


IN BOOKS... 


By John Chamberlain 


free farmers offered a better market than a 
land filled with slaves. Professor Max Kline 
points out that the question of slavery was 
virtually non-existent until the admission of 
Missouri was proposed; then it was seen to 
involve the balance of power, and the fight 
was on. When the Supreme Court, in the 
Dred Scott decision, declared that Congress 
had no power to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, it virtually made the Civil War a 
certainty. Legal means being made too diffi- 
cult, violence was eventually resorted to. Dr. 
Du Bois, with his moral emphasis, obscures 
this far more plausible historical  con- 
figuration. 

He is on extremely debatable ground, too, 
when he conjures up a vast “general strike” 
of the slaves as constituting the turning 
point of the Civil War. According to Dr. Du 
Bois, it was the Negroes, quitting work on 
the plantations and flocking into the Union 
armies, that brought about the downfall of 
the South. One would scarcely guess this from 
a reading of any of the biographies of Gen- 
eral Grant and General Sherman. And Dr. 
Abram Harris, himself a Negro, is inclined 
to think Du Bois overemphatic, to say the 
least, in his contention about the “general 
strike.” 


ale 
— 


% * 

All this, however, is merely preliminary 
with Dr. Du Bois. What he is really interested 
in doing is to vindicate Thaddeus Stevens and 
Charles Sumner, leaders of the “radicals” 
who wished to enforce complete democracy of 
black and white alike on the conquered South. 
The carpetbaggers, says Dr. Du Bois, were 
messengers of mercy. If they had not gone 
South the Yankee ‘“schoolmarm” would never 
have had the opportunity to bring education 
to the black man. Long ago, when he was 
teaching at Atlanta University and writing 
his first famous book, The Souls of Black 
Folk, Dr. Du Bois spoke eloquently of the 
work done by the maligned Freedmen’s 
Bureau in creating schools for black children 
in the South; he repeats his praise in Black 
Reconstruction. Without going so far as to 
write down the carpetbaggers as disintwrested 
angels, it is easy to see that Dr. Du Bois is 
offering a necessary correction to history in 
his defense of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


But the quarrel will wax hot over Dr. Du 
IV 
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Bois’s whitewashing of the characters of 
Stevens and Sumner. And just when poor 
Andrew Johnson, who lived in history for 
years under a cloud, had managed to find 
kind treatment at the hands of Beale and 
Bowers and James Truslow Adams, Dr. Du 
Bois comes along and knocks him back into 
limbo again. Andrew Johnson, he says, re- 
verted to his “poor white” prejudices when 
he became President after the death of 
Lincoln. He was inspired, so Du Bois thinks, 
by the same hatred of the Negro that has 
proved so potent a force in Southern politics 
ever since “the age of hate.” 
* * eS 


If Dr. Du Bois wishes to test history by a 
scheme of moral values, he has a perfect 
right to do so. Assuming that a real 
democracy of black and white alike is desir- 
able (and I make this assumption along with 
Dr. Du Bois), then it is true that Stevens and 
Sumner were right in attempting to fight for 
a Northern supervision of the Southern polls 
until that democracy could be made a cer- 
tainty. Abstractly considered, humanity and 
morality are on the side of Dr. Du Bois. But 
history is not as simple as Dr. Du Bois makes 
it out to be. The “stubborn, irreducible fact’ 
of the post-Civil War period was that the 
Southern whites, both of the ruined planter 
class and the poor white class, would not 
submit to the program of the Northern rad- 
icals. The Ku Klux Klan was their answer 
to Sumner and Stevens. 

To have: made history go Dr. Du Bois’s 
way would have entailed the virtual destruc- 
tion of every white man and woman in the 
Deep South. Statesmanship could not have 
looked such a contingency in’ the face and 
decided in Dr. Du Bois’s favor. Rutherford 
B. Hayes lacked Andrew Johnson’s “poor 
white” background, yet Rutherford B. Hayes 
and his party—the one-time “black” Repub- 
lican party—were compelled by realities to 
follow Johnson, not Stevens. 

* « & 

Dr. Du Bois has been attacked by the 
Marxians. They think him a “black chauvin- 
ist.” In his proposals for self-elected seques- 
tration for the Negro, maybe he is. But his 
book, on the economic side, is thoroughly 
Marxian. It is written in terms of world per- 
spectives. The struggle of the black worker 
out of chattel slavery, and his subsequent re- 
lapse into the debt slavery of the share-crop- 
ping system, is dramatized in terms of the 
labor theory of value and what John Strachey 
calls the “law of motion of the capitalist 
system.” The struggle of the Negro, says Dr. 
Du Bois, is part of the broad struggle of 
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labor the world over. With every drive on 
the rate of pay received by black, yellow and 
brown workers in colonial and tropical lands 
(including the Deep South), the price of labor 
power elsewhere is undermined, according to 
Du Bois. Coolie labor in the factories of the 
Far East means lower profits for factory 
owners in New England and Lancashire, and 
lower profits mean wage cuts. The Civil War, 
to Du Bois, was merely a step in the con- 
tinuing war of the “inferior” races and 
classes to free themselves from the grip of 
an economic system that pours profits into 
London, New York, Berlin and Paris. What 
could be more Marxian? Du Bois’s ‘“chauvin- 
ism” would seem to be a stopgap program, 
analogous to Stalin’s “socialism in one coun- 
try.” If Litvinov has a right to behave very 
much like Ramsay MacDonald at Geneva and 
elsewhere in Europe, then Du Bois has a stop- 
gap right to his proposals until they have 
been tested in action. 


ale ate ale 
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As a pendant to Dr. Du Bois’s book, the 
reader is referred to a novel by Robert Rylee, 
Deep Dark River (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50), 
which is the Book of the Month Club selec- 
tion for July. Mr. Rylee is a young South- 
erner, born in Memphis and raised in Missis- 
sippi, who is heartily ashamed of the long 
post-Civil War sleep of his section. The hero 
of Deep Dark River is a noble black man 
who is framed by degenerate whites in 
Mississippi; but Mr. Rylee symbolizes hope in 
the South by creating the phenomenon of a 
young woman lawyer who takes Mose’s case 
and fights it through the courts. The jury is, 
of course, bribed, but many of them admit 
shamefacedly to Mary Winston, the female 
lawyer, that Mose got a raw deal. If it has 
taken three or four generations to produce a 
forgiving white novelist like Mr. Rylee in 
Mississippi, what chance had black democracy 
in the Mississippi of the era which Du Bois 
has studied? 


Vy Ye ale 


Not all.the controversy of the month centred 
about Du Bois. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior and Administrator of Public 
Works under Roosevelt, made a report of his 
stewardship of the PWA funds in Back to 
Work: The Story of the PWA (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Glowingly Ickes, who has been called 
“the house dick of the administration,” tells 
of watching every penny of the original 
$3,300,000,000 entrusted to him. Although he 
admits the budget must some day be brought 
into balance, Ickes is extremely contemptuous 
of Lewis Douglas and others who think that 
more debt cannot be the cure for the load 
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of debt that caused the depression. Anyway, 
says Ickes, many of the PWA loans are “self- 
liquidating.” 

The Ickes book makes inspiring reading, 
with its accounts of CCC, CWA, Boulder 
Dam, the Tennessee Valley Authority and se 
on. But it has been pointed out that the TVA 
makes a “rubber” yardstick if it is to be used 
to gauge the norm for electricity rates which 
private companies are allowed to charge. The 
TVA, according to the public utilities men, 
has the advantage of low borrowing rates, no 
taxes and other benefits of State. Well, if it 
is cheap electricity which is wanted, the TVA 
offers a way. In any event, the propaganda 
pro and con in the matter of public utilities 
can only be understood in the light of ulti- 
mate philosophies concerning the roéle of the 
State in economic life. 

A more serious charge against the Ickes 
book concerns the title Back to Work. It has 
been contended that the PWA has not ma- 
terially reduced unemployment, that it has 
merely served as a “smoke-screen.” Accord- 
ing to the National Research League, the 
PWA is a “bookkeeping device’? whereby the 
regular construction of city, State and na- 
tional governments is paid from “emergency” 
funds. Thus relief is provided, not to work- 
less men but to “regular budgets.” The Na- 
tional Research League claims that 30,000 
jobs were “created” at Boulder Dam by 
shifting to the PWA rolls workers already 
employed and drawing pay from regular gov- 
ernment appropriations. 

Just as the Supreme Court was dealing the 
death blow to the Blue Eagle, H. G. Wells's 
The New America: The New World (Mac- 
millan, $1) was being distributed to the book- 
stores. When Wells visited America in 1934 
he was quite excited about the New Deal. 
At last, he thought, the “available intelli- 
gence” of America was being consulted about 
problems of government, industry and finance. 
His second visit, which he made in order to 
write The New America: The New World, 
disillusioned him. Now Mr. Wells is looking 
into the monetary panaceas. He mentions the 
Douglas plan, but does not say what he 
thinks of it. While he is extremely critical of 
the “mental indolence”’ of Father Coughlin, 
and the “Southern Baptist” education of Huey 
Long, Mr. Wells offers nothing himself other 
than to say that some one ought to ‘“‘do some- 
thing” about money. The vagueness of Mr. 
Wells’s generalities becomes irritating, for the 
air with which they are delivered is one of 
“Watch me, and I'll lead you out of the 
wilderness.” The Wells book is chiefly valu- 
able for its character portraits of Coughlin 
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and Long, done from a transatlantic point 
of view. 


as ate a 
~ “ ~ 


If Wells is disillusioned about the New 
Deal, M. Lincoln Schuster is disillusioned 
about almost everything. His attempt to give 
a record in good news photographs of the 
way the world is going makes for a lugubrious 
hour. Mr. Schuster’s picture book is called 
Eyes on the World (Simon & Schuster, $3.75). 
By artful juggling of photographs of news- 
paper heads, by reproducing in facsimile 
some of Arthur Krock’s Washington cor- 
respondence to The New York Times, by 
printing the titles of books, such as The 
Coming Struggle for Power, Hitler Over 
Europe, France in Ferment, What of Tomor- 
row? The Menace of Fascism, and so on, Mr. 
Schuster manages to give intellectual mean- 
ing, form and direction to his collection of 
photographs. 


Mr. Schuster’s general picture is of an era 
in decay. Robert Forsythe’s collection of 
satirical pieces, Redder Than the Rose (Covici, 
Friede, $2), is corroboration. Forsythe does 
not need any Mene, Mene on the wall to tell 
him capitalism is dying; he sees the end of 
an era in Mae West’s pictures, in the spectacle 
of H. L. Mencken turning political Tory (al- 
though the chances are that Mencken was 
always pretty close to Irving Babbitt in mat- 
ters of politics), and in the various books he 
reads, such as Vincent Sheean’s Personai 
History. Redder Than the Rose is first-rate 
knockabout satire and burlesque, guaranteed 
to please even those who will disagree with 
Mr. Forsythe about the virtues of Soviet 
Russia. 


battering down old 


With economic change 
conceptions of rights, with the Constitution 


alternately hailed as the embodiment of 
eternal wisdom and damned as an obstruc- 
tion to progress, it should be of profound 
interest to almost any one to look into 
Huntington Cairns’s Law and the Social 
Sciences (Harcourt, Brace, $4). Mr. Cairns, 
a Baltimore lawyer who was recently ap- 
pointed to serve as an adviser to the United 
States Treasury in the capacity of literary 
expert (he is consulted by the customs when 
questions arise about the importation of 
books), has tried to illuminate the borderline 
where the study“of the law impinges on 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics and political theory. He shows how 
anthropology has definite contributions to 
make to the concept of the nature of law. 
Economics, he says, is a field which seems to 
offer considerable material for the advance- 
ment of the juristic understanding of many 
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social institutions and associations with which 
the law is directly concerned. (Mr. Justice 
Brandeis has never scrupled to look to eco- 
nomics for light on the law.) And it was 
political theory, pure and simple, as elaborated 
by Montesquieu, that enshrined the doctrine 
of the “separation of the powers” into 
legislative, executive and judicial in the 
American law. Mr. Cairns has undertaken 
a difficult subject, as all borderline subjects 
are difficult, but his book is always clear 
Sailing. There is a foreword by Roscoe 
Pound. 

And now for the real oddments and re- 
mainders which the Summer season brings. 
There is Selected Short Stories of Sinclair 
Lewis (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), a book of 
no great weight, but interesting if one is 
interested in Lewis. Most of the stories were 
written before Main Street; they are good, 
run-of-the-mill, popular-magazine fiction. 
Reading them, no one would suspect Mr. 
Lewis of being a very devil of a fellow when 
it comes to satire. In Creating the Modern 
American Novel, an inclusive survey of Amer- 
ican fiction since 1900, by Harlan Hatcher 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $3), there is a section on 
Lewis that has some pertinent things to say 
about Main Street. Mr. Hatcher thinks Carol 
Milford, the heroine of Main Street, too light 
to carry the burden which Lewis has put on 
her shoulders, that of showing up the pro- 
vincialism of Gopher Prairie. 


Thomas Burke’s London in My Time (Lor- 
ing & Mussey, $2.50) is a mellow memory 
book. When Mr. Burke first wandered the 
London streets there were a dozen Dickens 
characters to the block—or square, as they 
say in England. Mr. Burke has watched the 
London of the Victorians die, but he has not 
written any sentimental Cavalcade. In the 
first place, he does not subscribe to the notion 
that Victorian London was prim or—Vic- 
torian. It was, he says, a city of coarse and 
foolish amusements, far more indecorous than 
the London of Aldous Huxley. “A brief study 
of the less-guarded society memoirs of the 
Sixties and the Eighties will disclose this,” he 
says, “and a study of the popular press will 
show that it was openly recognized and taken 
for granted. * * * Those ‘hypocritical’ Vic- 
torian editors did what no editor of these 
enlightened days can do; they told the truth 
about things and about people; even the most 
powerful people.” I wonder if Mr. Burke 
could have been reading the news stories in 
modern London papers on the munitions 
inquiry—stories that carefully failed to men- 
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Wren you call a telephone 
number on the other side of town, 
you are making an important pur- 
chase. You say in effect— 


“Give me the use of some miles 
of wire in a cable under the street, 
a section of switchboard and all the 
other equipment needed in the cen- 
tral office. I shall need one kind of 
current to carry my voice and an- 
other to ring the bells that signal 
the other party. I may need the 
services of an operator or two. I 
want all your equipment to be in 
perfect working order so that my 
call is clear and goes through with- 
out interruption. I would like this 
all arranged to connect me with 
my party instantly—and at a cost 
of a nickel or so.”’ 


Telephone people are asked to do 
this millions of times a day and 
find nothing unusual in the re- 
quest. But to do it at the price you 
pay for telephone service—in fact, 
to do it at all—has taken the most 
skilful and unremitting research, 
engineering and organization. 


Telephone service in the United 
States is the most efficient, de- 
pendable and economical in the 
world. 


the telephones in the world are in the United 


country has only 6% of the world’s population. 


rought the telephone within reach of a ‘i encitaied 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Will to Recovery 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS* 


\ A ] HEN doctors disagree there is a 

chance for the old wife with 
her potions and herbs—illogical reme- 
dies which produce logical results. It 
is unfortunate that human nature, 
particularly American human nature, 
is moved more greatly by an appeal to 
the emotions than to reason. 

Because of this defect in our na- 
tional character, this easy response to 
claptrap and hokum, tags and slogans, 
many otherwise admirable plans for 
aiding the country to recover its eco- 
nomic equilibrium have fallen short 
of the popular acclaim necessary to 
the fullest benefit. But then, if we 
were reasonable beings there would 
be no depressions. 

Recovery—that is, a normal flow of 
goods from producer to consumer— 
depends on concerted action, with 
everybody cooperating, working and 
buying, earning and spending, sus- 


*A leader in the field of advertising, 
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tained by the comforting belief that 
money they spend will come back to 
them through their work. And this 
concerted action can come only from 
a conviction, a confidence common to 
all, shared by all, that their world is 
going on and taking them with it. 

It is probable that the factors in 
our economic scheme which have 
stood in the way of recovery have 
been removed, or greatly mitigated, 
by artificial devices (and by natural 
recovery also), but the public does 
not believe it. It has been told, but 
not so that it feels it. And these de- 
vices will never be wholly effective 
until people act on them. 

What is most needed right now is 
some way of telling them that the de- 
pression is over, something that will 
galvanize them into action, with such 
force and fervor and fireworks that 
it will leap over their intellects and 
get to their emotions, their hearts, 
where they live. Measures thus far 
adopted, many of them admirable in 
themselves, have failed of this whole- 
hearted reception. And their sec- 
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ondary and most important objective 
is not achieved. 

Such things as the gold standard, 
inflation, devaluation of the dollar, 
the Banking Bill, stabilizing money, 
create no mental images. They lack 
color, drama, human interest. Since 
people do not understand them (I do 
not understand them myself), they 
do not become excited about them, 
and will not even read about them 
except when a quarrel breaks out, and 
even then the debates cannot vie in 
popular interest with such topics as 
Barbara Hutton or the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. 

The more abstruse measures have 
an economic goal which may eventu- 
ally be attained anyhow, but it would 
be reached more quickly if the public 
went along, if it got from these meas- 
ures some impulse which quickened 
its own action and met the economic 
tide half way. Complete recovery de- 
pends on the recovery of each individ- 
ual. 

It works something like religion. 
You cannot be saved by proxy. Each 
must believe for himself, to accumu- 
late a large enough amount of popu- 
lar conviction to stimulate popular 
action. The national doubt that still 
exists is made up of all the little 
doubts which linger in each mind, 
doubts which cannot be removed by 
argument, however logical, but which 
might be swept out by a wave of pop- 
ular feeling, however illogical. 

Religion furnishes a fair analogy, 
for it is a matter of belief. It will not 
bear logical analysis. Yet the whole 
world has been swayed time and 
again, not by facts, but by beliefs. 
Civilization has been kept on the track 
for centuries by the unquestioning 
faith of millions in the church. 

The President has been aware of 
this from the beginning. With great 
patience and skill he has explained. 
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the reasons behind his measures, and 
he has made them as understandable 
as is humanly possible in his radio 
talks, but even so his engaging per- 
sonality and sympathetic voice have 
influenced a sentimental people more 
than the logic of his arguments. 

The titles given to some of his far- 
sighted endeavors to straighten out 
our tangled economic system do not 
make headlines. They lack the power 
to stimulate, and thus are contrary to 
advertising psychology. None of them 
has the moving power of such a 
phrase as “Share-Our-Wealth.” They 
are groups of long hard words, to 
most of us meaningless. Too cumber- 
some for daily use (and human 
nature’s daily food), they are short- 
ened into still more colorless groups 
of initials, mere algebraic symbols. 

FHA, for instance, has failed to 
stir a nation of home-owners. Federal 
Housing Administration—what a for- 
midable group of words! Does anyone 
know what they mean? And yet be- 
hind them lies one of the fairest pros- 
pects ever offered a home-loving peo- 
ple. A thousand heart-lifting stories 
might be spun from what FHA will 
do for us. It is the stuff that dreams 
are made of, the realization of hopes 
and desires, the things we have 
planned so long and earnestly to do 
some day—that sleeping porch, the 
guest bathroom, a flagged terrace un- 
der the spreading apple tree, an oil 
burner, air conditioning, more trees 
and shrubs, a garden walk, a play 
house—now made possible under this 
act, and the cost divided up into small 
monthly payments to be distributed 
over the years. 

And not only can the old house be 
improved, enlarged, beautified, but 
you can build a new one on the same 
terms. Whole-hearted acceptance 
would have distributed billions of dol- 
lars among architects, landscape gar- 
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FHA Renovates the Home 


deners, carpenters, masons, plumbers 
and painters, not to mention lumber 
yards and nurseries, and millions of 
houses would have been made more 
sightly and comfortable. 

You would think the plan was made 
for this nation. Didn’t we help to bring 
on the depression by buying cars, dia- 
monds, speed boats and radios on the 
instalment plan? And now that we 
can buy new homes, or make old homes 
new by the same device, we do noth- 
ing. Why does FHA fail? Because 
FHA does not mean these things to 
the multitude. It has not penetrated 
to their emotions. 

I had the curiosity to ask the local 
bank in a Connecticut village how 
many loans it had made under this act, 
and the answer was, not one. To most 
people FHA is just another of those 
measures. They wait to see if it will 
work, wholly unaware that it is now 
up to them to act. 

Or consider CCC—like a date line 
from a Roman arch. Instead there is 
behind those classic initials an experi- 
ment in the salvage of natural re- 
sources of our country joined with 
salvage of human material that cries 
for more publicity—stories, human 
documents, adventure, drama. Why do 
we not hear more about them? Why 
do they not figure more largely in 
the news—news that has columns to 
spare for the vaporings of Longs, 
Coughlins and Townsends? 


One-third of the youth of the land 
is engaged in an epic movement— 
more glorious than any military ad- 
vance—living in the wilds, close to 
nature, among forests and mountains, 
working with basic elemental things, 
water, trees, earth, getting health, 
learning practical skills, acquiring 
better social habits, building charac- 
ter, the outdoor adventurous life that 
makes best sellers in books and movies. 
We hear nothing about it. 

But how quickly the popular mind 
reacts to a bit of human, compre- 
hensible news about any of the alpha- 
betical measures! AAA got a lift 
when the embattled farmers descend- 
ed on Washington, not to protest, but 
to render thanks. It would help pub- 
lic morale if these aspects should re- 
ceive some of the publicity that is 
giving fantastic and spurious meas- 
ures such a boost. 

In one of the four ponderous vol- 
umes of Pareto’s treatise, The Mind 
and Society, which I have not read— 
I got the quotation from one of the 
reviews—it says: “Like Chinese man- 
darins, European intellectuals are the 
worst of rulers; and the fact that Eu- 
ropean intellectuals have played a 
less important rdle than mandarins in 
government is one of the numerous 
reasons why the fate of the peoples of 
Europe has been different from that 
of the Chinese.” 

This theory seems even more true 
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in a democracy. It is difficult to’ give 
the people any more government than 
they can understand, that is, than can 
be sold to them by popularizing it, 
making it human, interesting, excit- 
ing, related to their lives in some way. 

We have the most potent engines 
of publicity. The newspaper and the 
radio between them reach even the 
illiterate. Noxious schemes that would 
soon perish if confined to a small area 
gain widespread adherence by public- 
ity. The press has built up Huey Long, 
as it has built up Coughlin and Town- 
send, not intentionally, and generally 
in a spirit of derision if not disap- 
proval. 

The test of news is its interest 
to the great mass of readers. The 
press is but following its own estab- 
lished pattern, but nevertheless the 
ideas are disseminated, they reach 
and influence every one in the coun- 
try of the mental calibre to accept 
them. As long as people want to read 
about Huey Long and his horseplay 
makes news, he will be a headliner and 
get the publicity which today is equiv- 
alent to fame, as do the other two 
prophets who are bracketed with him. 

What is there to offset them? Is 
there not enough of the human, 
newsy, dramatic quality in legitimate 
projects for recovery to meet this 
propaganda on its own ground? Very 
little arithmetic is needed to prove 
that the schemes are economically im- 
possible, even if they were workable, 
but the public is not using arithmetic. 
It is following the only leaders who 
seem able to speak its language. 

The reasons for which people buy 
advertised goods will not always bear 
analysis. Apparently a motor car must 
have sex appeal; so it is depicted 
swarming with shapely damsels in 
the smartest of scanty bathing suits. 
It is not enough that an electric refrig- 
erator should preserve food; no, it 
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makes you important, gives you social 
standing. A cigarette is more than a 
smoke; it breaks the social ice, stays 
the faltering steps of budding ro- 
mance, and puts timbre into the voice 
of the popular radio broadcaster. The 
strongest argument seems to be that 
a product is used or endorsed by social 
or movie or athletic stars, not because 
they are better judges than you or I, 
but because they are better known, 
and we long to emulate them. If goods 
were sold by facts and logic, the Con- 
sumers Research Bureau would be 
bigger than Standard Oil. 

Assuming that many of the meas- 
ures advanced to aid the slow steps 
of recovery are sound—which I be- 
lieve—what they need most, appar- 
ently, is humanizing, translation into 
the language in which the public 
thinks and feels, bringing out some 
aspect which has the quality of in- 
fecting the public mind with excite- 
ment, which makes news, and which— 
sometimes without altering a single 
fact—creates a state of mind that 
transforms inertia into energy. Iner- 
tia, that is what we have most to fear, 
the tendency of a body to continue in 
the state in which it is. 

I am irresistibly reminded of a 
story in one of my school readers: 

Carl and Fritz are at work on a nar- 
row scaffolding, hung precariously 
sixty feet above the stone floor, en- 
gaged in painting a fresco on the 
vaulting of the church. Carl, lost in 
admiration of his own skill in giving 
just the proper beatification to the 
face of an angel, forgets where he is 
and steps back to get a better view 
of his work. 

Fritz discovers him with his foot 
poised over the abyss just about to 
take the fatal step. There is no time 
to expostulate. With rare presence of 
mind Fritz hurls his paint brush 
square in the face of the simpering 
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cherub. “That for your old angel,” 
he shouts. 

With a cry of protest and rage Carl 
springs forward—and is saved, saved 
by the only device that could penetrate 
his mind at the time, an illogical meth- 
od with a logical result. 

What this country needs just now 
is some one to hurl a paint brush in 
the face of its angel, some phase or 
phrase that will hit it in its emotions, 
the springs of its action, something 
that will organize public opinion and 
marshal it into such a whole-hearted 
drive toward recovery as that which 
sent us into the World War. 

As yet no legitimate step toward 
recovery has been acclaimed with the 
spontaneous and continuing enthusi- 
asm which has met the spurious 
schemes of Long, Coughlin and Town- 
send. The herb doctor with his infalli- 
ble Indian remedy, his gasoline flares 
and vaudeville tricks, catches the 
crowd,. which will not listen to the 
scientific facts of medicine. 

To my mind the greatest single 
obstacle in the way of complete recov- 
ery is the army of the unemployed— 
not because it is unemployed, nor be- 
cause it is a drag on the public funds, 
but because of the sinister education 
it has received which will take years 
to eradicate. 
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While it is true that many self- 
respecting men and women have been 
forced on the dole, it is equally true 
that the unemployed include all the 
marginal fringe of unwilling workers 
who even in a time of prosperity are 
a short remove from idleness. This 
group now finds itself with a definite 
status, supported by public opinion, 
with no apparent distinction between 
the industrious and the chronically 
idle, which is bad for the morale of 
the real workers, who are showing 
more and more reluctance to accept 
any work which does not meet with 
their exacting conditions. 

There was a significant example of 
this in New York last Winter. After 
the one big snowfall, the unemployed 
to the number of fifty thousand were 
set to work at good wages cleaning 
the streets. In gangs of twenty they 
were scattered about, without con- 
science or foreman to keep them busy, 
and they simply shirked until quitting 
time, demonstrating the paradox that 
men can be employed and idle at the 
same time, for no two men in any one 
gang seemed to work simultaneously. 
One man would push with his shovel 
a handful of snow across the street, 
while the others looked on. Then he 
rested, and another pushed his small 
shovelful. It would have been ludi- 
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crous if it were not so disturbing. 

This, it is to be feared, is the dis- 
position and temper of a large major- 
ity of the so-called unemployed. If 
there were more ambition, more real 
desire to work, a better performance 
when work is offered, a less critical 
attitude, more would be working, re- 
gaining self-respect, inspiring others, 
contributing to speed the slow return 
of recovery. 

There have been other, smaller but 
equally disturbing, instances of this 
lack of the old spirit which met and 
subdued pioneer conditions. More 
than one young man, chafing and im- 
patient, has written and published an 
advertisement asking for work in 
terms so courageous, so uncritical, so 
willing to accept anything as a sub- 
stitute for idleness that the response 
was large. After selecting his own 
job, each of these determined young 
men turned the remainder of the 
offers over to relief workers. Many of 
the jobs were fair opportunities at 
any time, but the relief workers re- 
ported that none of their charges 
would look at them. 

It.was just as well. They could not 
have qualified, anyhow. It was the 
spirit of the original applicants, a 
spirit that showed in the advertise- 
ment, that interested prospective em- 
ployers and brought replies, and it is 
that spirit which is needed as an anti- 
dote for the paralysis of initiative 
which is creeping over us. 

That is why I find the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps inspiring. These 
young men are learning the deeper 
satisfactions of labor, without which 
no life can be kept sweet and whole- 
some. They feel that what they do is 
constructive, a contribution to the 
wealth of the nation. They are an 
antidote for the education in idleness 
which is undermining the character 
of a large portion of the nation’s rank 
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and file, and character is our most 
precious national resource. 

The old stigma on idleness must be 
re-established, that stigma which has 
given this country its development, 
until a rising offer of work may meet 
with an eager acceptance at least. It 
is a serious thing to teach millions to 
be content and complacent in idleness; 
it is hard to get them back again. 

There is in this country enough 
potential energy to change economic 
conditions if it could be aroused, if 
it could be infected in some way with 
the virus of belief and confidence, 
made to forget or ignore conditions, 
and hurl itself en masse into the job 
of making a living. It has already 
been done in various spots and by 
different methods. There are oases of 
prosperity right now where local con- 
ditions afford a certain amount of iso- 
lation from the economic stream. 

It was done on a large scale in 
Chicago two years ago, an example 
so inspiring and successful I am sur- 
prised it did not of itself start the 
wheels turning everywhere. The men 
who organized the Century of Prog- 
ress exhibition went ahead as though 
no depression existed and accom- 
plished what had not before been done 
in normal times, a two-year showing 
which paid all expenses. Such is the 
practical effect of sublime faith. It 
conquered economic obstacles that 
have stalled the country for five years. 

If it were possible to affect a whole 
country with such faith, to make each 
man and woman feel as the Chicago 
promoters felt, the halting steps by 
which recovery is returning could be 
speeded up into a quickstep. 

Meanwhile here are millions of man 
power idle, being fed at public ex- 
pense, and millions lacking the things 
these men might be making. Recovery 
must fight not only economic condi- 
tions but a public inertia. If the latter 
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AAA Brings Prosperity to the Farmer 


could be whipped, the former would 
solve itself. 

This nation was established on what 
might be called the gospel of work. 
To the Bible-steeped Puritans there 
was divine authority for it, but it was 
something more practical than that. 
Up to a short time ago we were a 
pioneer people. It was work, plus 
initiative, adaptability, readiness to 
do whatever job had to be done, that 
transformed 3,000,000 square miles of 
forest and virgin prairie into an or- 
dered, organized nation, most of it in 
less than a hundred years, a feat with- 
out parallel in history. 

Many of us have the blood of those 
pioneers in our veins. We now face a 
new frontier. We need some of the old 
pioneer spirit. The rewards that 
spurred the empire builders of the 
past were great, but not so great as 
those which lie before us, and which 
we may attain if we but tackle this 
new problem of settling the country 
with willingness and energy. 

We know now what this country 
can be, what it means to be prosper- 
ous. The work of supplying the needs 
and desires of 130,000,000 people, de- 
veloping national resources, utilizing 
what we have learned about a better 
economic system, is susceptible of 


creating present wealth beyond cal- 
culation. 

But that can only come by the will 
of the individual. No plan or measure 
will be successful without the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the whole peo- 
ple. It is the spirit that is lacking; all 
the other ingredients are here. Pros- 
perity is created by the rhythmic earn- 
ing and spending of the entire coun- 
try. Before the country can return to 
work, it must have the will to work. 
The will to work has been broken 
down by the dangerous but necessary 
expedient of large-scale relief. What 
was at first regarded as a temporary 
emergency has developed into a per- 
manent status, accepted with com- 
placency by the beneficiaries. 

There should be more emphasis on 
work as such, more scorn for those 
who will not work when work is of- 
fered, the creation of a new state of 
mind, in which the motto of Chicago, 
“I Will,” becomes the motto of the 
nation; perhaps a return to the 
homely wisdom of the copybook max- 
ims, the moral of the idle and the in- 
dustrious apprentices, the philosophy 
of “Poor Richard” on which some of 
us were brought up, “Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” It is the will that 
is lacking, not the way. 
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By 


R. BALDWIN entered the House of 

Commons in 1908 and for the 
first ten years of his membership it 
is the literal fact that he was hardly 
known even to his own party. The 
son of a wealthy business man, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge, he 
entered his father’s business, as he 
succeeded him in the House, almost 
as a man succeeds to a peerage. He 
did nothing notable in those years 
save develop a personal attachment 
to Mr. Bonar Law. Through the lat- 
ter, he became Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury in 1917; and, when nor- 
mal Cabinet government was restored 
in 1919, he became, again through the 
influence of Mr. Bonar Law, President 
of the Board of Trade with a seat in 
the Cabinet. Yet until the break-up 
of the Lloyd George Coalition in 1922 
no one would even have suspected him 
of a great political future. 

He made his reputation on a single 
day by a single speech. When in 
October, 1922, the Tory party, at the 
instigation of Mr. Bonar Law, deter- 
mined to leave the Coalition govern- 
ment, it was Mr. Baldwin’s utterance 
that turned the tide of opinion. That 
speech made him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Less than a year later, Mr. 
Bonar Law retired from politics to 
die; and the accident that his only 
possible rival, Lord Curzon, was in the 
House of Lords made Mr. Baldwin 
Prime Minister. Thenceforward he 
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has grown into a special place in the 
national life. His leadership of his 
party, attacked again and again, has 
become more firmly rooted than that 
of any predecessor since the Marquis 
of Salisbury a generation and a half 
ago. And he has held the leadership 
in such a fashion that he has retained 
the respect of his opponents even 
while he has consolidated the affec- 
tion of his friends. 

This is essentially a personal tri- 
umph; for few people would claim 
that his record as a Minister is a 
remarkable one. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his one important deci- 
sion was the Anglo-American debt 
settlement, in which most English- 
men think he was hopelessly outma- 
noeuvred in negotiation. His first pe- 
riod of office as Prime Minister was 
distinguished only by a reckless dis- 
solution which resulted in the Labor 
government of 1924. His second (1925- 
29) was marked by the return to the 
gold standard at pre-war parity, the 
outbreak of the general strike of 1926, 
and the first legislation hostile to 
trade unions (the Trade Union Law 
Amendment Act of 1927) which had 
been passed in over a century of Brit- 
ish history. When, in the crisis of 
1931, Mr. MacDonald formed the Na- 
tional government, he became Lord 
President of the Council and the effec- 
tive partner in the enterprise. He has 
played his réle with astonishing skill. 
Mr. MacDonald’s name has been util- 
ized to the full limit of its capacity. 
The National label has been used to 
get certain measures like the tariff 
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and the India Bill passed which could 
hardly have gone through without a 
fairly wide basis of party consent. 

Now that Mr. MacDonald’s reputa- 
tion has ceased to count with the 
main body of politically minded elec- 
tors, Mr. Baldwin assumes his place 
as Prime Minister once more. He will 
be able to appeal to the electorate 
in the next weeks or months with no 
real opponents except the Labor 
party; for the Liberals are hopelessly 
divided, the MacDonaldites cannot 
hope to return to the Socialist fold, 
and there is no real subject of division 
(except the spoils of office) within 
the Tory ranks. Effectively, Mr. 
Baldwin has so used the four years of 
National government as to make it 
essential for all to vote for him who 
do not desire a strong Socialist party 
in the House of Commons, still less 
a Socialistic government. 

What is Mr. Baldwin’s secret? He 
is a good speaker, with a beautiful 
voice and an occasional happy turn 
of phrase. But he is not a great orator 
in the sense of being able to dominate 
an audience as Mr. Asquith dominated 
the House of Commons and Mr. Lloyd 
George can dominate a vast audience 
anywhere. But he can do two things 
beyond the capacity of either. He can, 
where the supreme occasion calls for 
it, make the kind of speech his hearers 
will not easily forget. That was the 
kind of speech he made when he broke 
the Coalition of 1922. It was the kind 
of speech he made a decade ago when 
some of his more extreme followers 
wanted to make a frontal attack on 
Labor. It was the kind of speech he 
made five years ago when Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook were 
using their press to drive him from 
his leadership; after that speech they 
are pretty certain, unless he makes 
a supreme blunder, never to attack 
him frontally again. It was the kind 
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of speech, lastly, he made when, two 
years ago, he protested against the 
use of the airweapon to bomb civilian 
populations. 

But his power of speech is not 
limited to the great occasion. He can, 
though least effectively on the radio, 
give the impression of directly think- 
ing aloud the thoughts of those he 
addresses. He speaks normally with 
that great art which enables an audi- 
ence to recognize itself in him. He 
satisfies them, he evokes their confi- 
dence, because he says coherently 
what they are striving stumblingly to 
say to themselves. His mind travels 
with their mind. His hopes and fears 
and ambitions are palpable, ordinary, 
direct, like theirs. He utters the great 
commonplaces resoundingly. In what 
he says the average man recognizes 
himself at his best. 

Skill of this kind is more rare than 
we like to admit. But it is not the end 
of Mr. Baldwin’s ability. He has con- 


structed a stereotype of himself for 
the multitude in which there is exactly 
that dear familiarity the Englishman 
likes. There is nothing superficially 
remote or extraordinary about Mr. 
Baldwin. With his pipe, his round, 
jolly face, his air of easy bonhomie, 


his liking for “sound” books, his 
hatred of intellectual pretension, his 
real zest for the countryside, his ap- 
parent and insistent simplicity, he 
seems just like one’s neighbor who 
runs to catch the 9:15 at the suburban 
station every morning. Every one feels 
that with Mr. Baldwin in power, a 
man one knows is in power. Every one 
feels that he is in power less because 
he wants to be there than because he 
feels the service of the State to be a 
moral obligation. No one has ever 
thought of him as a careerist, even as 
quite a professional politician. No one 
has ever questioned his simplicity or 
his sincerity. He always appears for 
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the right, because at bottom he really 
is forthright. He is never, like Mr. 
MacDonald, remote or unsympathetic. 
He is a man whom every one feels he 
knows well. Yet there are few who 
stop to consider that a man whom 
everybody feels he knows well has 
never been Prime Minister of England. 

And Mr. Baldwin is, in the best 
sense of the word, an English gentle- 
man. He plays the game fairly and 
fully as he knows the rules of the 
game. He is fundamentally loyal to 
his known loyalties, conscious and un- 
conscious. He has deep affections and 
comparatively few hatreds. He dis- 
likes the poseur, the professional ex- 
pert, the Tadpoles and Tapers of po- 
litical life. He cares deeply for certain 
ultimate and intimate things that ap- 
peal deeply to Englishmen—a good 
novel, the pattern of English rural 
life, the central tradition of English 
poetry, the great exploit greatly 
achieved. He never wears his heart 
on his sleeve; yet there is a profound 
vein of sentimentality in him. He is 
fundamentally a religious man with- 
out ever emphasizing his religious 
principles. He hates cruelty to the 
individual. He never insists upon his 
position. He loathes bombast and 
rhetoric; he is never quite at ease with 
the foreigner. Behind the appearance 
of directness and simplicity, he is 
shrewd, decisive, at his best in a mo- 
ment of crisis. He never tells himself 
directly at what end he is aiming; he 
enjoys the hunt not less than the kill. 
He has the Englishman’s genius for 
appearing an amateur in a game in 
which, in fact, he is a superb profes- 
sional. At bottom a really lazy man, 
he is capable, at the proper time, of 
immense and sustained energy. He 
hates undue interference with his fel- 
lows. He has moments of surprisingly 
imaginative insight. He is always 
capable of self-restraint; his anger is 
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emphatic and loosed by a deliberate 
effort of will. He knows how to gain 
friends, whether among subordinates 
or colleagues. He is capable of infinite 
tenderness; and he has moments of 
really supreme generosity. 

Most Englishmen, one _ suspects, 
would like to be the kind of man Mr. 
Baldwin is; and his hold upon his 
fellow-countrymen is deservedly built 
upon a mutual trust founded upon 
that instinctive relationship that lies 
deeper than those conscious purposes 
which have their roots in the mind. 

Mr. Baldwin’s conservatism is the 
product of his character; and its in- 
tellectual affiliations are unmistak- 
able. It is a liberal conservatism. There 
is nothing in it of that rigid and un- 
flexible diehard quality which dis- 
tinguishes the outlook of the new 
Lord Chancellor, Viscount Hailsham. 
He is, of course, profoundly anti- 
Socialist ; and there is written into the 
whole fabric of his thought that al- 
most unconscious faith in the historic 
mission of Great Britain which is the 
special prerogative of his party. At 
its best, it is the desire to do the decent 
thing for its own sake; but there can 
always come into it that more strident 
note which takes refuge in that most 
pathetic of all illusions where bigness 
as such as mistaken for grandeur. 


Mr. Baldwin’s ideas, of course, are 
inescapably linked to the environ- 
mental tradition of which he is a part. 
The son of a wealthy manufacturer, 
the product of Harrow and Cambridge, 
there is nothing of the innovator about 
him. If he set out a considered body of 
political principles, the result would 
look rather like an amalgam of Burke 
and Disraeli. He has a “disposition to 
preserve and an ability to improve” as 
his test of statesmanship. He is eager 
“to venerate where he is unable pres- 
ently to comprehend.” At the back 
of phenomena he sees the workings 
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of an inscrutable Providence somehow 
ordering things for ultimate good. He 
dislikes the scrutiny of foundations. 
He is willing to make concessions. He 
sees every reason why the statesman 
should regard it as his interest to 
make his people happy. He believes 
profoundly in the constitutional sys- 
tem Great Britain has established. 
He would do nothing willingly to jeop- 
ardize the inheritance it represents. 


But, like the Burke whom he ad- 
mires, he sees no reason to question 
the system. So far as ultimates are 
concerned, he has made his bargain 
with fate. The system makes Britain 
great; no unhallowed hands ought to 
be laid upon its inner citadel. The 
system will continue to give great- 
ness to Britain so long as men ob- 
serve its postulates. That is the root 
of his liberal impulses. He thinks, as 
he acts, like a gentleman, and he has 
a profound sense of pity. He wants 
the rules of the game, therefore, to 
be observed. He wants them so to be 
observed that the underdog extracts 
from their operation the largest pos- 
sible life. He has learned from Disraeli 
that slums and low wages are evil 
things, that trade unions, in their 
proper sphere, are entirely legitimate. 
He has the Tory Democrat’s convic- 
tion that the utmost possible must 
be done for the masses. He is made 
angry by the patent injustices that 
he sees. He rarely wants to fight for 
prestige when he thinks that com- 
promise can avoid conflict. Reason- 
ableness, moderation, a quiet life, the 
improvement that pacifies the disin- 
herited without disturbing unduly the 
established expectations of the fortu- 
nate, these are the canons of his po- 
litical behavior. He always wants reso- 
lutely to do the right thing as he 
sees what is the right thing to do. 


But what he has never seen is the 
degree to which the operation of the 
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rules of the game necessarily weights 
its result to the advantage of one set 
of the players. He has little sense of 
the degree to which liberty, for ex- 
ample, in a society like our own, is a 
pretty aristocratic ideal. He cannot 
understand the type of mind which 
is logically dissatisfied with the basis 
of the system and would wish to re- 
build it upon a new foundation. For 
he has no great confidence in logic 
in any case. He thinks it better to 
let sleeping dogs lie than to awaken 
them. The system as it is, he thinks, 
works pretty well; it works constantly 
better than in the past. Men are much 
more alive to its defects, far more 
eager to remedy them than in the 
past. If we can only discuss differ- 
ences coolly and reasonably, they are 
pretty certain to disappear in an ef- 
fective accommodation. 


If, in the light of this, he were asked 
to explain Hitlerite Germany or Fas- 
cist Italy, his answer would be a refer- 
ence to the national character of the 
British. They are incapable, he would 
aver, of that type of excess. So it is 
that he cannot approach the analysis 
of social problems as, for example, a 
Marxist would approach them because 
he is literally incapable of under- 
standing how a man can be a Marxist. 
He can no more grasp the idea of the 
class war than he can grasp the fact 
that there are still benighted business 
men in England. He thinks of the 
great capitalist as a trustee for the 
public. That it is possible to deny the 
premises of a society in which a man 
can become a great capitalist is to 
him unthinkable. 

Mr. Baldwin has never seen what 
is implied in a society the main engine 
of which is the motive of private profit. 
He thinks of its evils as excrescences 
to be removed by the effort of good- 
will and intelligence. We have done so 
much that it does not occur to him 
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that we may not always go on doing 
so much. Progress, toleration, material 
advance, these are not, for him, things 
secured and limited by the result of a 
specific parallelogram of social forces, 
but things one attains by willing they 
should be attained. It does not-occur 
to him that there are times in history 
when a class in possession of power 
may judge the price of their attain- 
ment to be too high. 

He knows, of course, that things 
like crises and war afflict humanity. 
He would not admit that they arise 
from the social system in which we 
are involved. He hates war himself; 
he could not conceive himself as de- 
liberately willing war. But he is un- 
able to realize that his attitude to 
specific issues may make him hardly 
less an instrument through which war 
may come than if he were a conscious 
agent in its coming. All the ends he 
wills, whether in the domestic or the 
international field, are noble ends. Yet 
he is So much the prisoner of his en- 
vironment that he can easily place 
outside the field of his consideration 
the very ideas and methods by which 
alone his ends may be attained. 

The inference a critic would draw 
is that, for all effective purposes, Mr. 
Baldwin is a man of the pre-war 
world intellectually, even though 
many of his emotions share the hopes 
of that new epoch which dawned in 
1914. It was the post-war Baldwin 
who insisted that England’s frontier 
is on the Rhine; but it was the pre- 
war Baldwin who has steadily blocked 
the full utilization of the League of 
Nations whenever he has been in of- 
fice. It was the post-war Baldwin who 
stoutly fought the effort of his fol- 
lowers to make the general strike of 
1926 the basis of a widespread attack 
upon the very existence of trade 
unions; but it was the pre-war Bald- 
win who, by the tariff policy of 1931 
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and the Ottawa resolutions of 1932, 
did so much to foment that economic 
nationalism of which the world is 
slowly dying. It was the post-war 
Baldwin who gave Anthony Eden his 
chance in the last two years of the 
National government; but it was the 
pre-war Baldwin who, when he could 
have made Mr. Eden Foreign Secre- 
tary, sacrificed youth to the tradi- 
tional criteria of English politics and 
made in Sir Samuel Hoare one of 
those “typical” appointments which 
the historian will regard as a supreme 
missed opportunity. 

Mr. Baldwin would explain criti- 
cisms of himself by saying that he is 
not a clever man, and that he owes 
his position much more to luck than 
anything else. Neither explanation is 
adequate. Mr. Baldwin’s shrewdness 
has been displayed on every occasion 
where there was need of it. Chance 
may have presented him with an op- 
portunity, but few men of his time 
have shown the same ability and force 
of character in taking advantage of 
it. Had he merely been an ordinary 
man he would not have remained 
leader of his party for a longer period 
than Mr. Balfour, especially in the 
face of such opposition and intrigue 
as he has encountered. The fact is that 
his integrity and his ability won him 
instant recognition when he first came 
to high place; and the impact those 
qualities in him rightly made has 
never been lost since the nation first 
saw in him its outstanding leader of 
the post-war period. 

The complaint one is entitled to 
make against Mr. Baldwin has a dif- 
ferent explanation. It is the complaint 
that, largely through indolence, he 
does not fully and persistently use the 
great gifts he has. It seems to require 
a crisis to provoke him into thought 
and decision. In the intervals, he lets 
his imagination lie fallow, is content 
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to occupy himself with the daily round 
of necessary effort without ever as- 
cending beyond it to examine the direc- 
tion in which he is traveling. It is 
indolence that persuades him too often 
to be content with second-rate asso- 
ciates; for the devotion of familiarity 
is too often only a way of avoiding 
the necessity of making a difficult 
decision. 

Typical of this has been his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald to 
the Colonial Office. He has consoled 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s wounded 
feelings at enforced retirement by the 
elevation of a young man whose only 
claim to office is the fact that he is 
his father’s son. No doubt the per- 
sonal pressure was strong; but Mr, 
Baldwin knows that the National 
government is today only a nominal 
label, and that Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald has no serious political future. 
There are many young Conservatives 
who need the training of office be- 
cause they are destined to responsible 
leadership in the future. Yet to avoid a 
painful refusal Mr, Baldwin preferred 
a choice which no student of politics 
would seriously defend. It is a typical 
action; and it is born of a refusal 
to examine the premises of his think- 
ing which is noted in his character. 
A statesman is not entitled to be per- 
sonally generous at the expense of 
the nation. 

Yet, whatever the criticisms that 
may be made of Mr. Baldwin, he re- 
mains one of the most attractive fig- 
ures in British national life. Integrity, 
devotion, high purposes, directness, 
all these he has in abundance. He 
may lack the subtlety of Mr. Balfour; 
he has certainly none of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ruthless determination; 
he is less lucid than Mr. Asquith; he 
has little of Mr. Lloyd George’s genius 
for evangelism. He has yet made a 
profounder impression on his fellow- 
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citizens than any of these. Even his 
Socialist opponents give him an affec- 
tionate respect they reserve for some 
three or four only of their own lead- 
ers. They can trust him while he 
leads his party to respect to the limit 
the principles of constitutionalism. 
They know that, all in all, there is no 
more stolid bulwark than he against 
those Fascist tendencies which might 
easily, under another Prime Minister, 
sweep over the Tory party; there is a 
genuine fund of democratic faith in 
Mr. Baldwin. He would almost cer- 
tainly resign his office rather than 
surrender this faith. 

He is not, no doubt, an exciting and 
romantic leader in the sense of an 
exotic leader like Disraeli. He does 
not raise, like Mr. MacDonald, the 
baffling question of how he ever came, 
to be leader at all. He did not mark 
himself out, like Mr. Asquith, as obvi- 
ously first among his colleagues by 
inescapable destiny. He does not rule 
by imposing himself; it would per- 
haps, indeed, be better if he imposed 
himself more often. When one seeks 
to pin him down to a category one 
thinks of a character in his own favor- 
ite seventeenth century—the great 
Lord Halifax. When the latter wrote 
The Character of a Trimmer he limned 
Mr. Baldwin to the life. There, too, are 
the insistent moderation, the hatred 
of extremes, the zeal for the middle 
way. Reverence for the past, compro- 
mise for the present, an optimistic 
faith for the future—these are his 
standards of judgment. And were he 
given to personal revelation he would 
doubtless, like the Trimmer, say of 
himself that “he thinketh himself in 
the right, grounding his Opinion upon 
that truth which equally hateth to be 
under the Oppressions of wrangling 
Sophistry on the one hand, or the 
short dictates of mistaken Authority 
on the other.” 





From the Great Lakes to the Sea 


By 


HE question of the Great Lakes- 

St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project has reached a decisive stage. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Bennett are firmly committed 
to it under the treaty of July 18, 1932. 
Though minor changes in the treaty 
may grow out of the recent diplomatic 
conversations between Washington 
and Ottawa, the crux of the project 
will still concern the building of 
power and navigation works on a 
grand scale at the International Rap- 
ids, a forty-eight-mile stretch of the 
St. Lawrence River which today 
blocks the passage of ocean vessels 
into the mid-continent and bottles up 
the commerce of the Great Lakes. 


No other ship channel in the world 
equals the Great Lakes waterway in 
volume of traffic. In 1929, the peak 
year of world trade, 110,000,000 tons 
of cargo passed through the con- 
necting channels of Lakes Huron and 
Erie at Detroit as compared with a 
tonnage of 34,000,000 through the 
Suez Canal and 30,000,000 through 
the Panama Canal. In the decade be- 
fore the depression American cities 
on the lakes handled more commerce 
than our Gulf and Pacific harbors 
combined and Duluth-Superior ranked 
second only to the port of New York. 

The Great Lakes system has been 
a potent factor in the economic de- 
velopment of North America. Up the 
St. Lawrence, which the Indians 
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called “the river that has no end,” and 
through the chain of lakes the French 
explorers and colonists from the Old 
World found a highway into the in- 
terior. Scores of great cities which 
owed their early growth to cheap 
water transportation sprang up on the 
littoral of these inland seas. The vast 
movement of iron ore and coal on the 
lakes has enabled the United States, 
alone among industrial nations, to ex- 
tend its steel manufactures a thousand 
miles from the seaboard. 

The project covered by the pending 
treaty is a scheme to provide a twen- 
ty-seven-foot channel from the head 
of the lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
would be accomplished by works con- 
fined to short sections of the rivers 
and the existing canals of the system, 
for the Great Lakes have plenty of 
natural depth for the largest ships 
that can be built. The development 
would change the face of the conti- 
nent by creating a new sea coast for 
the United States 3,576 miles in 
length, upon which Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Du- 
luth-Superior and other lake cities 
would become seaports. 


The existing Great Lakes waterway 
was not achieved by a single engineer- 
ing stroke but is the result rather of 
piecemeal construction undertaken 
separately by the United States and 
Canada. No treaties were necessary 
to complete these strictly national 
projects, as they were almost wholly 
confined by each country to its own 
side of the boundary. Thus, the United 
States built locks and a canal to over- 
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come the rock ledge between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron, and later 
provided a deep channel between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie with extensive 
works at Detroit. When Canada in 
1932 completed the fourth Welland 
Canal on her own soil around Niagara 
Falls the last of the chain of lakes was 
opened to deep navigation from the 
west. A channel with a minimum depth 
of twenty-one feet now extends 1,200 
miles from the head of the lakes to the 
International Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River—more than half way to 
the sea. 


East of this barrier to deep-draft 
vessels, Canada has already provided 
a thirty-foot channel to Montreal, 
1,000 miles up the St. Lawrence from 
the ocean. The navigation works at 
the Lachine and Soulanges rapids, 
which lie wholly in Canadian territory 
above Montreal, can be further im- 
proved to provide a twenty-seven-foot 
channel, without a treaty with the 
United States. This leaves the Inter- 
national Rapids, now passed by inade- 
quate fourteen-foot canals on the 
Canadian side, as the last remaining 
barrier which must be overcome by 
joint action of the United States and 
Canada to complete the seaway. 

Here the bed of the St. Lawrence 
drops eighty-five feet in a series of 
falls as the waters impounded in the 
natural reservoir of the Great Lakes 
rush toward the sea at a rate of 220,- 
000 cubic feet a second. When this 
forty-eight-mile stretch of the river is 
developed, the two countries, by rela- 
tively minor improvements in the 
national sections, will share the use, 
toll-free, of 2,600 miles of channel for 
ocean vessels, navigable 97 per cent 
of the distance through open water, 
unrestricted by canals and locks. The 
harnessing of these rapids will simul- 
taneously produce 2,200,000 horse- 
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power of hydroelectric energy, to be 
divided equally between the Province 
of Ontario and the State of New York. 


President Wilson began conversa- 
tions in 1914 on plans which recog- 
nized the supreme importance of the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence as the key 
to developing the entire Great Lakes 
system. Franklin K. Lane, his Secre- 
tary of the Interior, foresaw in the 
project the creation of “an American 
Mediterranean Sea.” Although the war 
interrupted negotiations, they were re- 
sumed and actively pushed by Presi- 
dent Harding and later by President 
Coolidge, who recommended in his an- 
nual message of 1923 that “the bring- 
ing of ocean-going ships to the Great 
Lakes” and “the development of the 
great power and navigation project on 
the St. Lawrence River * * * should 
have the immediate consideration of 
Congress.” During the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission set up in 1909 
reported favorably on the project and 
the Joint Board of Engineers named 
by the two governments in 1924 per- 
fected plans for actual construction. 

President Hoover continued the ne- 
gotiations for a treaty when he as- 
sumed office in 1929. In the same 
year Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
Governor of New York, and in a se- 
ries of messages and speeches urged 
the public development of St. Law- 
rence power under State ownership 
and control. Upon his recommenda- 
tion the New York Legislature cre- 
ated a State Power Authority in 1931 
and directed it, in cooperation with 
Federal agencies, to develop the In- 
ternational Rapids Section for power 
and navigation. 

The New York plan soon involved 
Governor Roosevelt and President 
Hoover in their first serious conflict. 
While the treaty was under negotia- 
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‘The heavy line on the map shows how the United States coast line will be increased 
by 3,576 miles when the St. Lawrence Seaway project is completed 


tion with Canada, the Governor sent 
Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
Power Authority, to Washington to 
present the State’s power program. 
Advancing the principle of States’ 
rights to its extreme limits, Governor 
Roosevelt contended that “in interna- 
tional matters affecting the joint 
rights and interests of the United 
States Government and one or more 
of its sovereign States, an under- 
standing should be reached between 
the Federal and State governments as 
a condition precedent to the conclu- 
sion of negotiations with a foreign 
government.” 

President Hoover, on the other 
hand, stood adamant as the champion 
of Federal supremacy in all matters 
related to the development. He in- 
sisted that the seaway was the major 
objective, that the production of 
power was incidental, and that the 
Federal Government had full authori- 
ty to dispose of this by-product with- 


out regard to the sweeping declara- 
tion in the act of the New York Legis- 
lature that ownership of the power 
rested in the people of the State, 

Before the treaty was signed, the 
Province of Ontario reached an agree- 
ment with the Dominion government 
turning over Canada’s share of St. 
Lawrence power to the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of the Province. The ad- 
ministration at Washington declined 
to make a similar pact with the State 
of New York before the signing of the 
treaty. 

The conflict between State and Fed- 
eral plans remained unreconciled as 
Governor Roosevelt and President 
Hoover entered the 1932 campaign. 
When the Republican National Con- 
vention met to renominate Mr. Hoover, 
it adopted a platform omitting any 
reference to the power project. “The 
Republican party stands committed 
to the development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway,” the plank read. 
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“Recognizing the inestimable benefits 
which will accrue to the nation from 
placing the ports of the Great Lakes 
on an ocean base, the party reaffirms 
allegiance to this great project and 
pledges its best efforts to secure its 
early completion.” 

In his first statement from Hyde 
Park as a Presidential nominee, Mr. 
Roosevelt emphasized the dual pur- 
pose of the development. “This great 
project involves two objectives of 
equal importance,” he wired President 
Hoover on July 9, 1932, “and cannot 
in public justice accomplish one with- 
out the other: * * * cheap transpor- 
tation by deep waterway for the agri- 
cultural and other products of the 
West; cheap elecricity from the State- 
owned and controlled resource. * * * 
It has already been too long delayed.” 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that the 
two candidates meet to discuss a 
State and Federal agreement on St. 
Lawrence power was rejected, and the 


breach grew wider as the campaign 
progressed. In the midst of the can- 
vass Mr. Roosevelt came forward with 
a national program to provide a 
“yardstick” on rates by development 
of the St. Lawrence in the Northeast, 
Boulder Dam in the Southwest, Mus- 
cle Shoals in the Southeast and the 
Columbia River projects in the Far 
Northwest—a policy that drew spir- 
ited condemnation from his opponent. 

President Hoover’s plan to build a 
seaway financed largely by disposal 
of St. Lawrence power rights collapsed 
with his defeat. Early in 1933 the New 
York State Power Authority and the 
United States Corps of Engineers 
reached an agreement by which the 
Authority was given control over the 
American share of the power, effec- 
tive upon payment of $89,726,000 for 
works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion. This reduced Federal expenditure 
of new funds for the seaway to $182,- 
726,000 under the treaty, which re- 
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quired $143,000,000 to be expended by 
Canada. 

Within six weeks after his inaugu- 
ration President Roosevelt obtained 
passage of a resolution by the House 
of Representatives confirming the 
Federal-State pact with a proviso de- 
claring that St. Lawrence power 
rights should not “be sold, leased or 
otherwise alienated to any person or 
private corporation.” Supplemented 
by the New York and Ontario agree- 
ments, the treaty thus closed the door 
to private development of St. Law- 
rence power and insured joint projects 
by public agencies upon ratification 
of the pact. 

The St. Lawrence plan has been ap- 
proved in the last two years in nu- 
merous reports from Federal boards 
and commissions. The President has 
taken the position that “from the 
broad national point of view * * * 
commerce and transportation will be 
greatly benefited” by the project and 
that “local fears of economic harm to 
special localities or to special interests 
are grossly exaggerated.” Neverthe- 
less, a sectional struggle has developed 
in the Senate in which the Middle 
West and Northwest have been ar- 
rayed against the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Gulf States. 

When the treaty was submitted to 
the Senate in January, 1934, the vote 
was fourteen short of the two-thirds 
required for ratification. The majority 
favoring the project was drawn large- 
ly from the eighteen States defined 
by the Corps of Engineers as the 
seaway area, tributary to the lakes, 
which will benefit from transporta- 
tion savings. This region, extending 
from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, 
has a population of 45,000,000, raises 
the bulk of the cereal crops and live- 
stock of the United States and pro- 
duces 38 per cent of its manufactures. 

Fear that a direct outlet for the in- 
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terior would adversely affect existing 
transportation and port facilities ac- 
counts for the resistance to the sea- 
way from Atlantic and Gulf States. 
The Lower Mississippi Valley has 
headed the opposition in the Senate 
under the leadership of Senator Long 
of Louisiana. With characteristic 
vigor, he has assailed the project as 
a betrayal of American ports for the 
benefit of the British Empire. 

A less fanciful criticism invoked 
against the treaty in the Mississippi 
Valley rests upon the claim that it 
would hamper the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
barge canal by limiting the diversion 
of water at Chicago. The administra- 
tion has met this objection by provid- 
ing public works funds for new locks 
and reservoirs, designed by the Corps 
of Engineers to augment the low water 
flow of the Mississippi and Illinois 
Rivers so that they will not be de- 
pendent upon large withdrawals from 
Lake Michigan as a source of supply. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently ordered 
Illinois to carry out the decree of the 
court, entered in 1930, reducing the 
diversion by 1939 to the treaty limit. 

With only four Senators from the 
fifteen Atlantic Coast States recorded 
for the treaty at the last session, the 
power development on the St. Law- 
rence has been delayed by Eastern 
opposition to the seaway. Yet the 
New England States, New York and 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey are within transmission distance 
of the project. This section has a 
population of 25,000,000—five times 
the density of the country as a whole 
—produces 28 per cent of the nation’s 
manufactures, and pays one-third of 
the revenues collected annually in the 
United States for electric current. 

Unlike the Boulder Dam, TVA and 
Columbia River developments, the St. 
Lawrence plan leaves a major power 
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resource under State control. The 
movement to carry out this program 
in the Northeast has had able and ag- 
gressive leadership from Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority since its crea- 
tion in 1931. While Senators Wagner 
and Copeland of New York voted 
against the treaty last year, Governor 
Lehman and Mayor La Guardia have 
continued to work within the State 
for the power development. 

After the defeat of the treaty in 
1934, Governor Lehman obtained pas- 
sage of a law to permit municipalities 
to distribute electric current. “This 
bill is needed,” the Governor wrote in 
his message to the Legislature, “in 
connection with the public develop- 
ment of power on the St. Lawrence 
River * * * temporarily held up but 
bound to come because the production 
of cheap power is of such outstanding 
and vital interest to the people of the 
State.” In plans recently submitted 
for a municipal plant in New York 
City, Mayor La Guardia has pointed 
to the St. Lawrence as a potential 
source of current in the metropolis. 

The Federal Power Commission 
found in March, 1935, that a serious 
shortage would occur in the North- 
east, with the return of normal indus- 
trial activity, unless the hydroelectric 
resources of the region were developed. 
This was in line with the report of the 
Inter-Departmental Board which made 
an economic survey in 1934 and rec- 
ommended that the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence improvement be undertaken 
without delay. “The navigation proj- 
ect,” the board reported, “is compara- 
ble in economic value and importance 
to the Panama Canal. It is combined 
with the development of the largest 
and cheapest block of hydroelectric 
power available in North America.” 

Can President Roosevelt dramatize 
this undertaking to gain for it all the 
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popular support it demands? As a re- 
sult of the NRA decision of the Su- 
preme Court, a new emphasis is 
placed upon the more specific meas- 
ures in the administration’s program, 
and the St. Lawrence plan is conspic- 
uous on the list of power and naviga- 
tion projects to which the President is 
pledged. Nor can the Republicans es- 
cape the issue. Mr. Hoover, former 
Governor Lowden of Illinois and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan are 
among the leaders of the Republican 
revival who have ardently advocated 
the seaway. This issue cuts deeply into 
the historic strongholds of the party 
in Michigan, Ohio, Illinois and other 
lake States. Could Senator Long, who 
has consistently opposed the aspira- 
tions of the Northwest for a direct 
outlet to the sea, promote an ef- 
fective third party movement, while 
the Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota 
and the newly organized Progressives 
of Wisconsin strongly support Mr. 
Roosevelt’s St. Lawrence plan? These 
are a few of the political questions 
bound up with the project. 

Joint action by the United States 
and Canada to round out the develop- 
ment of the longest international 
watercourse in the world would be in 
keeping with a century of cooperation 
between the two countries. Since ships 
of war were withdrawn from the 
Great Lakes in 1818, under the first 
successful disarmament agreement of 
modern times, mutual guarantees have 
extended equal navigation rights from 
the headwaters of the lakes to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. In the 
light of the improvements already 
made, it is inconceivable that the In- 
ternational Rapids will be permitted 
to stand indefinitely as a barrier to 
ocean ships—wasting more power 
than can be generated at Boulder 
Dam—in the greatest industrial area 
of the Western Hemisphere. 





Behind the Chaco War 


By RONALD STUART KAIN* 


HE three years’ conflict between 

Bolivia and Paraguay for posses- 
sion of the Chaco Boreal, which was 
ended by the truce of June 12, 1935, 
is frequently described as “the most 
senseless war in history.” European 
and North American critics declare 
that the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
ruling classes plunged their countries 
into a costly and sanguinary struggle 
over a stretch of relatively worthless 
swampland and jungle. 

The truth is that there were sub- 
stantial stakes involved, although war 
could have been avoided by compro- 
mise without injury to the vital in- 
terests of either country. Practically 
every peace formula submitted to the 
belligerents made specific provision 
for the discussion and settlement of 
the economic issues of the dispute. 
Under the terms of the truce agree- 
ment of June 12 the purposes of the 
peace conference called to meet in 
Buenos Aires include the “establish- 
ment of a system of transit, trade and 
navigation, having in view the geo- 
graphical position of the parties” 
and the promotion of “facilities and 
agreements, of various kinds, destined 
to encourage the development of 
the belligerent countries.” How sub- 
stantial are the economic interests 
involved and what economic adjust- 
ments are required to insure a perma- 
nent solution of this century-old con- 
troversy? 

The Chaco war was the product of 


*An associate editor of The New In- 


ternational Year Book, the author of 
this article is now preparing a book on 
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two distinct but related clashes of eco- 
nomic interest between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. One was for the right to 
exploit the natural resources of the 
Chaco Boreal; the other for control 
of the Chaco Boreal as the key to the 
development of the far richer Oriente 
region of Bolivia proper. Bolivia was 
far more interested in the latter issue, 
although anxious to share as far as 
possible in the natural wealth of the 
Chaco. Paraguay entered the war pri- 
marily to defend the profitable inter- 
ests already developed in the Chaco 
under her auspices and to extend the 
area under exploitation. At the same 
time, the prospect of levying tribute 
on the commerce of Eastern Bolivia 
offered Paraguay a strong secondary 
inducement to refuse Bolivia free 
access to the Atlantic by way of the 
great Paraguay-Parana River system. 

Let us for the moment disregard 
the strategic position of the Chaco 
Boreal in blocking Bolivia’s access to 
the navigable Paraguay River and ask 
what is the present and potential 
value of that territory. It has an area 
of about 115,000 square miles, or 
nearly twice that of Paraguay proper, 
and is covered, especially in the north- 
ern part, by a high tropical forest— 
the Gran Selva—which is largely wa- 
terless in the dry season, difficult to 
traverse and for the most part un- 
suitable for settlement. The chief asset 
of the forest region is the valuable 
quebracho (ironwood) tree, which 
contains tannin in a highly concen- 
trated form used in large quantities 
by the tanning industry. In the central 
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and western zone the high forest is 
broken at frequent intervals by open 
grass lands, prairies interspersed with 
straggling clumps of palm trees and 
stretches of low, matted jungle. Ex- 
tending along the banks of the Para- 
guay and lower Pilcomayo Rivers is a 
third zone, a low and marshy belt 
some 60 to 120 miles in width. 


Agriculture and stock raising are 
successfully carried on in both the 
river zone and the central savannah 
region, and the latter especially is 
considered capable of much greater 
development. Besides the lack of 
transportation facilities, which can be 
overcome, the greatest obstacles to 
colonization are the scarcity of good 
drinking water and the periodic floods, 
which cover large areas through- 
out the rainy season. Pure water is 
obtainable in many places, however, 
by the boring of deep wells. Military 
necessity resulted in the opening of 
many such wells during the war, and 
it is believed that these underground 
supplies are large enough to permit 
fairly close settlement, as has proved 
feasible under similar conditions in 
the Argentine pampas. No petroleum 
or other minerals have been discov- 
ered in the Chaco Boreal, nor is it 
expected that any will be found, in 
view of geologists’ reports. 

Settlement of the Chaco Boreal has 
advanced furthest under Paraguayan 
auspices along the west bank of the 
Paraguay River. Villa Hayes, eighteen 
miles north of Asunci6n, is the centre 
of an agricultural population of about 
10,000. At intervals along the river 
above Villa Hayes are smaller settle- 
ments, most of them established by 
foreign capitalists on large land con- 
cessions granted by the Paraguayan 
Government. These concerns are en- 
gaged primarily in the extraction of 
tannin from quebracho trees, but they 
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also engage rather extensively in cat- 
tle raising and agriculture. The que- 
bracho logs, hauled to the settlements 
on narrow-gauge railways, are for the 
most part ground in local mills, al- 
though some are exported. 


The chief settlements of this typé 
are Puerto Cooper, British-owned; 
with more than 7,000 inhabitants in 
1933; Puerto Pinasco, the property 
of United States capitalists, with 2,300 
employes, and Puerto Casado, belong’ 
ing to the Casado family of Argen- 
tina, with about 3,000 inhabitants. 
Puerto Sastre (5,000 inhabitants), 
Puerto Guarani (2,500), Puerto Mi- 
hanovich and various others are owned 
by Argentine firms, which explains 
Argentine sympathy for and unofficial 
support of Paraguay in the Chaco 
war. Further to the north are Fuerte 
Olimpo and Bahia Negra, both mainly 
agricultural and stock-raising centres. 
Bahia Negra and its vicinity has about 
2,000 inhabitants. 


The principal settlements in the in- 
terior under Paraguayan control are 
those established by the Mennonites 
in 1927 on lands about 125 miles west 
of Puerto Casado, with which they 
are connected by a narrow-gauge rail- 
way. Reinforced by new contingents 
of their coreligionists from Canada, 
Poland and the Soviet Union, the orig- 
inal colony of 300 grew to an esti- 
mated 6,000 in 1934. These settle- 
ments, which are reported to be fairly 
prosperous, produce an excellent grade 
of cotton, as well as wheat, tobacco, 
mandioca and various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The civil population of that part 
of the Chaco Boreal under Para- 
guayan jurisdiction was estimated in 
1930 at 50,000, exclusive of aborig- 
inals. The laborers in the quebracho 
mills and on the ranches and farms 
of the Chaco were almost all Para- 
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guayans. Cattle in this region in 1933 
numbered about 2,000,000. For the 
five-year depression period ended in 
1932 the Chaco’s annual production of 
quebracho extract averaged 45,300 
tons, valued at about $2,538,000. In 
1932 the seven logging railways run- 
ning west from ports on the river had 
a total of 302 miles of line, as against 
359 miles in Paraguay proper. The 
capital of the principal foreign com- 
panies established in the Chaco in 
1932 was reported by Paraguayan 
sources at about 17,000,000 gold pesos 
(nearly $10,000,000) and the total 
foreign and Paraguayan investments 
at from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
gold pesos. 


When the war began the Chaco pro- 
vided about one-third of Paraguay’s 
public revenues. It contained over one- 
third of all the country’s livestock, 
nearly half the railway lines and its 
most important industrial plants (the 
quebracho mills). It supplied a fourth 
of the value of all exports, the prin- 
cipal item being the quebracho ex- 
tract of the Chaco. The Paraguayan 
Government cited these figures to the 
League Assembly in September, 1934, 
to support its contention that the pos- 
session of the Chaco Boreal was “a 
question of life or death” for Para- 
guay. Unquestionably the revenues 
and dues accruing from foreign activi- 
ties in the Chaco and the prospect of 
increasing income in the future served 
to increase Paraguay’s determination 
not to yield its legal claims without 
a struggle. 

On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of that part of the Chaco under 
Bolivian control at the outbreak of 
the war was negligible. The few small 
Bolivian civil settlements were con- 
fined almost exclusively to the western 
and northern fringes of the disputed 
territory. They clustered principally 
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along the upper reaches of the Pilco- 
mayo, in the valley of the Parapiti, 
and along the rough cart road that 
links the important city of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra in the Bolivian Oriente 
region with the Paraguay River at 
Puerto Suarez on the Caceres Lagoon 
opposite Corumba, Brazil. Although 
Puerto Suarez is Eastern Bolivia’s 
chief outlet on the Paraguay River, it 
is almost worthless as a port, owing 
to the shallowness of the lagoon and 
the difficulties of the 450-mile trail to 
Santa Cruz. The hardships of this 
trip have been graphically described 
in Julian Duguid’s Green Hell. South 
of the twentieth parallel the Bolivian 
occupation, extending eastward to 
about the sixtieth meridian (west of 
Greenwich), was almost exclusively 
military. 

Lack of proper transportation has 
been the great obstacle to the develop- 
ment not only of the zone of Bolivian 
occupation in the Chaco Boreal but 
also of the far richer agricultural and 
mineral region of Eastern Bolivia 
proper. The valleys on the eastern 
slope of the Andes and the great plains 
in Santa Cruz Province, of which Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra is the capital and 
centre, are described as the most 
promising parts of Bolivia, eventually 
destined to replace the high, central 
plateau as the centre of population. 
Cattle thrive on the rich grass lands, 
and thousands of square miles of fer- 
tile prairie are available for cultiva- 
tion. The foothills of the Andes also 
are rich in oil and many other 
minerals. 

The most pressing need of the 
Oriente region is for cheap transpor- 
tation of its products to the Andean 
plateau, where three-fourths of Bo- 
livia’s population is concentrated. The 
Altiplano offers a good market for 
the surplus farm produce, cattle, oil 
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and timber of Santa Cruz Province, as 
it is forced to import many of these 
things from abroad. But Santa Cruz 
is walled off from the Altiplano by 
the towering eastern chain of the 
Andean cordillera. A few years ago 
the 270-mile journey from Santa Cruz 
to Cochabamba, the nearest city of 
the plateau, required two weeks on 
mule back over a hazardous trail. 
That is why good steers sold in Santa 
Cruz before the Chaco War at $2 a 


head and the price of farm land was 
from 5 to 10 cents an acre. 

To remedy this situation, which 
provoked a strong separatist feeling 
in Santa Cruz Province, the Bolivian 
Government in May, 1928, commenced 
to build the first section of a railway 
from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz. 
Work on this immensely difficult and 
expensive project, estimated to cost 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, was 
soon suspended for lack of funds. In 
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1934 the Bolivian Congress authorized 
the construction of an automobile 
highway between the two cities, but 
its progress is likewise certain to be 
slow. Yet some improvements in the 
original trail are understood to have 
been made to facilitate the supply of 
the army during the war. Completion 
of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz trans- 
port link should lessen the Oriente’s 
need for external markets. 

The requirement of the Oriente 
region for an outlet to the Atlantic 
is only less urgent. The logical solu- 
tion is a railway or highway across 
the northern part of the Chaco Boreal 
from Santa Cruz to the Paraguay 
River at Bahia Negra, or Puerto 
Pacheco, as the Bolivians call it. In 
seeking an outlet to the Paraguay, 
the Bolivians founded Puerto Pacheco 
as early as 1885, only to be driven 
out three years later by the Para- 
guayans, who have since held control 
of the entire west bank of the river 
south of the twentieth parallel. As a 
port, Bahia Negra is infinitely pref- 
erable to Puerto Suarez. Besides af- 
fording a more direct route, it is 
accessible the year round to small 
ocean-going vessels of up to 1,000 
tons. 

On the assumption that all or a 
large part of the Chaco Boreal would 
be permanently Bolivian, the La Paz 
authorities in their negotiations with 
Paraguay held out for a port on the 
river south of the twenty-second par- 
allel. An outlet much further south 
than Bahia Negra will be necessary 
if the final settlement gives Bolivia 
territory in the central or southern 
parts of the Chaco Boreal, But pos- 
session of Bahia Negra and its hinter- 
land would, it is generally agreed, 
meet Bolivia’s much more pressing 
need of an outlet for the Oriente re- 
gion. Not until after Bolivia had been 
blocked by a Paraguayan gunboat at 
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Bahia Negra did she, early in the pres- 
ent century, commence her military 
advance into the Southern Chaco by 
way of the valley of the Pilcomayo. 

At present there are three routes 
into Santa Cruz Province from the 
Atlantic side, all of them difficult and 
even dangerous. The best is the rough 
road running north through the foot- 
hills of the Andes for 350 miles from 
the railhead at Yacuiba in Northern 
Argentina to Santa Cruz. The trail 
from Puerto Suarez and the water 
route from the Amazon via the Ma- 
deira and Mamoré Rivers repel all but 
the hardiest travelers. 

Bolivia’s financial weakness, com- 
bined with the uncertain status of the 
Chaco Boreal, has militated against 
efforts to interest foreign capitalists 
in providing adequate transportation 
facilities. For a time negotiations with 
neighboring governments appeared to 
offer more promise. A convention 
signed by the Bolivian and Argentine 
Governments on Nov. 16, 1923, pro- 
vided for the extension of the North 
Central Railroad of Argentina from 
Embarcaci6n to the city of Santa 
Cruz, with Argentina bearing the ini- 
tial expense. The railway has since 
been extended to Yacuiba on the Bo- 
livian frontier, but the construction of 
the Bolivian section seems to have 
been definitely abandoned. On Sept. 
10, 1925, Bolivia and Brazil agreed to 
the construction of a railway 428 miles 
long connecting Santa Cruz with the 
Brazilian railway system at a point 
twenty-two miles north of Puerto 
Suarez. This scheme, estimated to cost 
$10,000,000, would provide direct rail 
communications from Santa Cruz to 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. But 
nothing has been done to carry out 
this project, apparently because of 
inability to raise the necessary funds. 

As compared with the proposed all- 
Bolivian route to the Paraguay River 
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across the Chaco Boreal, both these 
proposals would involve longer rail 
hauls and subject Bolivia’s trade to 
foreign tariffs and other restrictions. 
Nevertheless, the failure of these nego- 
tiations strengthened the conviction 
of Bolivians that their country, and 
particularly the rich Oriente region, 
would remain permanently in a state 
of economic vassalage and strangula- 
tion unless they secured a port of their 
own on the Paraguay. The demand for 
such an outlet was rendered the more 
urgent by the loss of Bolivia’s ports 
on the west coast in the War of the 
Pacific (1879-84) and by the settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica dispute be- 
tween Chile and Peru in 1929. The 
allotment of the port of Arica to 
Bolivia, which had been proposed in 
1926 by Secretary of State Kellogg, 
was refused by Chile and Peru. 

The development of the Bolivian oil 
deposits adjoining the Chaco Boreal 
to the west of the sixty-third meridian 
introduced another complication into 
the Chaco dispute. The oil-bearing 
zone is about 100 miles wide and 
extends some 750 miles through the 
Andean foothills from the Argentine 
to the Peruvian frontiers. Concessions 
for its exploitation are held by nine 
different syndicates, most of them 
controlled by Bolivian interests. But 
the only important development work 
has been carried out by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey in its con- 
cession of 860,000 acres, chiefly in the 
region between the Argentine border 
and the Parapiti River. The conces- 
sion provides for the delivery of 11 
per cent of the output to the State as 
a royalty during normal times and for 
the delivery of the entire production 
at cost in case of war. 

Commencing exploration work in 
1923, the company spent several mil- 
lion dollars in boring a score or more 
of wells, of which some half dozen 
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proved productive, and in building two 
small refineries, one of them at Ca- 
miri. In 1933, according to Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the company, 
the wells had a potential production of 
3,300 barrels a day and an actual pro- 
duction averaging 307 barrels daily. 
Bolivia probably could not have con- 
ducted a war in the heart of the Chaco 
without these oil supplies, as the lack 
of water and forage prevented large- 
scale use of draft animals. 

Since the market in Eastern Bo- 
livia was inconsiderable and there was 
no means of access to the Altiplano, 
the Standard Oil Company tried to 
secure an outlet through Northern 
Argentina, The Argentine Govern- 
ment, having established a State 
petroleum enterprise in 1927, im- 
posed a high tariff duty which made 
the shipment of Bolivian oil via the 
railway from Yacuiba prohibitive and 
refused to grant the company a con-’ 
cession to construct a pipeline across 
Argentine territory to the Parana 
River. This and the world overproduc- 
tion of oil led the company to cap 
most of its wells and restrict produc- 
tion to local needs. The possibility of 
an outlet by way of the Amazon never 
seems to have been seriously con- 
sidered. 

Despite Mr. Teagle’s statement that 
his company “has no present or fu- 
ture plans or necessity for laying pipe- 
lines into or across the disputed ter- 
ritory,” it is widely believed that the 
most practicable solution of the oil- 
marketing problem would be a pipe- 
line across the Chaco Boreal to the 
Paraguay River. President Salamanca 
of Bolivia told the Congress at La Paz 
on Aug. 6, 1932, that this was “the 
natural and logical remedy.” He also 
stressed the government’s need for 
the revenues that would be forthcom- 
ing if full exploitation of its oil re- 
serves was made possible. 
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The Paraguayans likewise antici- 
pated the construction of a pipeline 
across the Chaco. They were confi- 
dent that the flow of oil through ter- 
ritory under their control would be to 
the advantage of their country. The 
Bolivians resolved to avoid payment 
of taxes or tariffs on oil passing 
through territory which they consid- 
ered their own. But a pipeline could 
not be constructed without Para- 
guay’s consent, since she held the en- 
tire river bank. Nor could the Bolivian 
Government negotiate a settlement of 
the pipeline issue with Paraguay with- 
out tacitly admitting the latter’s title 
to the disputed territory. Thus the 
Bolivian oil deposits offered both Bo- 
livia and Paraguay an incentive to use 
armed force in support of their rival 
legal claims to the entire Chaco 
Boreal, and intensified an already 
grave and deep-rooted controversy. 
But to accuse the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of direct responsibility for the 
Chaco War, as did Senator Huey Long 
in the United States Senate, betrays 
a basic ignorance of the complex 
character and long history of the 
dispute. 

The primary requisite of a perma- 
nent solution of the Chaco dispute is 
the award to Bolivia of a port on the 
Paraguay River either at Bahia 
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Negra or to the south of it. It is like- 
wise essential that Paraguay retain 
most of the territory colonized under 
her auspices, and especially the so- 
called Hayes Award Zone between the 
Pilcomayo and the Verde Rivers. This 
area was awarded to Paraguay in an 
arbitral decision rendered by Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes of the 
United States in 1878, Argentina being 
the other party to the dispute. From 
the economic standpoint, the disposi- 
tion of the remainder of the Chaco is 
not vitally important to either coun- 
try. 

If the Buenos Aires conference is 
to succeed, it must not only award 
Bolivia a river port but also assist 
her financially to construct a con- 
necting highway or railway, to com- 
plete the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz rail- 
way or highway, and to improve trans- 
portation between Santa Cruz and 
Yacuiba, Argentina, 

As for Paraguay, once her title to 
the Hayes Zone and possibly adjacent 
areas has been recognized, her prin- 
cipal need will be for assistance in 
economic and financial rehabilitation. 
Although amazingly successful in the 
field, Paraguay appears to have suf- 
fered financially and economically 
much more than her larger and 
wealthier enemy in the Chaco War. 





La Follette: Ten Years a Senator 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


HEN President Roosevelt threw 
his taxation bombshell into the 
halls of Congress, few men could have 
been more pleased than Robert M. La 
Follette Jr., senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. For years he had been advocat- 
ing higher income and inheritance as- 
sessments, and only last Summer, 
when announcing his candidacy for 
re-election, he had said: “Taxes must 
be levied in proportion to the ability 
to pay. * * * Iam opposed to the con- 
tinuation of tax-exempt securities.” 
Now he heard his own words echoing 
in the President’s startling manifesto. 
At first blush it seemed almost as 
if the President’s hand had been 
forced. Senator La Follette and his 
liberal colleagues had insisted steadi- 
ly upon higher taxes; only last April 
La Follette told the nation that the 
Congressional Progressives would 
“make the best fight of which they 
are capable for drastic increases in 
the taxes levied upon wealth and in- 
come.” That announcement followed 
repeated assertions, inside the Senate 
and out, that higher taxes were the 
only guarantee against uncontrolled 
inflation and for “more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth.” When La Fol- 
lette signed a round-robin demanding 
the passage of tax legislation during 
the present Congressional session, he 
seemed more than ever to be leading 
what his opponents branded as a 
“soak-the-rich” movement. 

Almost exactly ten years ago La 
Follette, a young man whom the East- 
ern press called “an antiquated Pro- 
gressive,” announced his candidacy 


for the United States Senate. He was 
elected, and in December, 1925, took 
his seat with the distinction of being 
the youngest Senator since Henry 
Clay appeared at Washington in 1806. 
A nation which had but recently de- 
cided to “keep cool with Coolidge” 
had little interest in Progressives, 
antiquated or otherwise, and did not 
foresee that the youthful Senator 
would become a national figure. For 
some he is today one of the dangerous 
men of the country; for others he is 
the white hope of liberalism. Those 
on the extreme left see him as a po- 
tential Fascist. 

As “Young Bob,” resplendent in a 
well-fitting morning coat, striped 
trousers and wing collar, stepped for- 
ward to take the oath as Senator, ob- 
servers whispered that he would be 
only a pale shadow of his famous 
father. He is here, they said, because 
Wisconsin saw no better way of hon- 
oring the departed than by sending 
the son and namesake to fill the seat 
left vacant by death. Few took the 
new Senator seriously and one com- 
mentator found it amusing to point 
out that “Robert M. La Follette, suc- 
cessor to his cyclonic father and ideal 
of the rough and shaggy Northwest 
where men are men, wears pearl-col- 
ored spats.” 

But there were some who felt dif- 
ferently. They knew that while La Fol- 
lette might be young, he brought to 
the Senate far greater knowledge than 
did many members twice his thirty 
years. Much of his life had been 
passed within sight of the Capitol, for 
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he had attended the public schools of 
Washington, and after a period at the 
University of Wisconsin, had been 
constantly with his father. From 1919 
until the elder La Follette’s death, he 
was his father’s official secretary. 
Great sympathy and understanding 
ever existed between the two; they 
worked together, traveled together. 
It was an education such as few boys 
obtain. 

Thus it was that the younger man 
came to know politics and procedure 
at first hand. For a time he was clerk 
to the Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures, of which his father was chair- 
man. He acquired a thorough under- 
standing of the important work done 
in committee, and because he was con- 
stantly in and out of the Senate 
Chamber, the conduct of Senate af- 
fairs held no mystery for him. All the 
tricks of debate, the secrets of parlia- 
mentary manoeuvres, were disclosed 
to him since what he did not learn 
from his own experience and observa- 
tion, his battle-scarred father could 
teach him. There was more than this, 
of course. From his father, La Follette 
derived his belief in democracy and 
the concern for the common man 
which have been the mainsprings of 
his career. 

It was at the Republican convention 
at Cleveland in 1924 that the public 
first became fully aware of “Young 
Bob’s” existence. Though people ob- 
served that he had much of his fath- 
er’s exuberant vigor, they also noted 
that when he rose to speak “he fairly 
shouted out his words, while he 
dripped sweat.” 

The convention disappointed the La 
Follettes and other American liberals 
—Republican conventions always did 
—and that year they bolted. Despite 
a lifelong advocacy of boring from 
within, the elder La Follette cut loose 
from Republicanism and ran for the 
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Presidency as an independent. On 
election day he received the largest 
vote ever given a minority candidate, 
but it was his last fight, for within a 
few months “Fighting Bob’ was dead. 

Since the elder La Follette had 
been read out of the Republican party 
for his apostasy of 1924, there was no 
reason to suppose that the party lead- 
ers wanted to see his son in his place. 
Wisconsin, it was believed, would do 
well to elect a Senator more amenable 
to party discipline. Yet “Young Bob’s” 
availability was obvious, and after 
some weeks of apparent uncertainty 
he announced his candidacy. Victor 
Berger, the veteran Milwaukee Social- 
ist, commented acidly that La Follette 
had not thrown his hat in the ring, he 
had thrown his father’s. 

The people of Wisconsin, however, 
were loyal to the La Follette tradi- 
tion, and when in the Fall of 1925 
they sent the young man to Washing- 
ton they embarrassed the national 
Republican leadership. The new Sena- 
tor had run for office on a platform 
which advocated measures that lacked 
the party imprimatur. Could the party 
receive with open arms a son who was 
no less a heretic than his late father? 
In the end, deciding to make the best 
of a bad job, the Republicans invited 
the Senator to the party caucus on the 
eve of the opening of Congress, and, 
though he did not appear, they as- 
signed him to committees. This woo- 
ing got nowhere, for Robert M. La 
Follette Jr. quickly informed ll 
whom it might concern that he was 
nobody’s man. 

Despite La Follette’s wide acquain- 
tance with public men and measures, 
he did not feel qualified to take an 
immediate part in the deliberations 
on Capitol Hill. His good judgment 
and common sense as well as his mod- 
esty told him that there was plenty 
of time. Nor did he care to risk com- 
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parison with his father. If he was to 
be a Senator, it must be in his own 
right. 

La Follette, however, was more 
than a mere observer of Senate pro- 
ceedings. Even during his first ses- 
sion he introduced various resolutions 
—for inquiries into the earnings of 
the Pennsylvania anthracite compa- 
nies and into the Passaic textile 
strike, for an investigation of the 
“food trust” formed by the Ward 
Food Products Company and for a 
probe of the conduct of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The combination as- 
sembled by the Ward people he char- 
acterized as the logical outcome of 
the Coolidge policy “to let business 
have its way without check or hin- 
drance.” In these resolutions was the 
spirit of “antiquated Progressivism” 
rather than of the fresher liberalism; 
yet thus early in his Senatorship La 
Follette made clear that he stood 
with labor, the small business man 


and the consumer, against large cor- 
porate organizations. 

Unlike some of his Western col- 
leagues, La Follette showed keen in- 
terest in foreign affairs. A critic of 
most phases of American policy, he 
called marine rule in Nicaragua “un- 


justified and unconscionable,” one 
more chapter in the history of “ruth- 
less imperialism in Central America.” 
Having traveled in Europe with his 
father and having visited the Soviet 
Union when the revolution was yet 
young, La Follette had at least a 
nodding acquaintance with the Old 
World. But he wished to have none of 
it. His opposition to American mem- 
bership in the World Court, for in- 
stance, was developed in one of his 
first speeches. Subsequent interna- 
tional events gave him no reason to 
revise his attitude toward the World 
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Court, and in 1935 he was still voting 
against American adherence. 

La Follette’s attitude on foreign af- 
fairs sufficed to set him apart from 
the followers of Calvin Coolidge, but 
he made his dislike for the dour New 
Englander and all his works still more 
apparent. It was not only the Sena- 
tor’s gadfly habit of advocating such 
prickly proposals as government op- 
eration of the plants at Muscle Shoals, 
or publicity for income-tax returns, or 
restriction of bank loans for specula- 
tion. It was his faculty for deliberate, 
outspoken opposition to Coolidge and 
Coolidgeism. 

There was too scant courtesy, for 
instance, for the talk of Coolidge’s 
third term. When Congress assembled 
in December, 1927—a few months 
after the “I do not choose to run” an- 
nouncement—the Senator from Wis- 
consin fathered a highly embarrassing 
resolution which disapproved a Presi- 
dential third term and commended 
Coolidge for refusing to run again. 
Now it was generally believed that the 
President would accept another nomi- 
nation, if sufficiently urged, and some 
of his supporters were ready to do the 
urging. Yet to oppose the La Follette 
resolution meant refusal to commend 
the party leader. The resolution car- 
ried. 

For La Follette the Republican con- 
vention at Kansas City in 1928 
was particularly important since it 
brought him into national promi- 
nence. The proceedings of the conven- 
tion were cut and dried; the delegates 
were bored until out stepped Robert 
M. La Follette Jr. to present one of 
those minority platforms which for 
years had been regularly presented 
and just as regularly rejected. As he 
came forward the big spotlights shot 
down on him. His straight black hair 
tumbled over his face; he ran his fin- 
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gers through it to push it back. And 
as he did so the bored delegates sat 
up to listen to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

“Of the thirty-five or more propo- 
sitions which have been presented to 
each successive Republican conven- 
tion since 1908, although they have 
often met with jeers and hisses in the 
convention, * * * I can say to you to- 
day that thirty-two have been written 
into the statute law of this country.” 
The convention applauded, leaning 
forward to hear La Follette plead for 
justice to the farmer, public opera- 
tion of power plants, conservation of 
natural resources and the St. Law- 
rence Waterway. They heard him de- 
nounce the use of armed forces abroad 
and a big navy, the use of injunctions 
against labor, the use of the nation’s 
credit for stock market speculation 
and the reduction of income taxes. 

As he finished, they cheered him 
and amid the applause some one 
shouted: “That’s all right, Bob; we 
like you even if we are not with you.” 
When it was all over, the New York 
Telegram remarked that “Hoover got 
the votes, La Follette the cheers.” 

In the ensuing campaign La Follette, 
who was up for re-election, failed to 
say a single good word for Herbert 
Hoover; yet Wisconsin gave the Sena- 
tor a 400,000 plurality at the same 
time that it gave its electoral vote to 
California’s favorite son. That Winter 
when La Follette returned to Wash- 
ington he found his stride. 

Throughout the distressful Hoover 
era La Follette experienced all the 
disappointments of a prophet in his 
own country. His colleagues iiked and 
respected him. They recognized that 
few among them worked harder or 
were better prepared when making a 
speech. But he did not speak their 
language. They could share his en- 
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thusiasm for baseball, but they could 
not follow him when he urged meas- 
ures that flew in the face of tradi- 
tional practice and prejudice. Yet his 
criticism of the Hoover régime hit its 
mark time and again. Meanwhile, La 
Follette, more and more concerned 
with the problems of an industrial 
society, developed a national point of 
view and slowly abandoned the old- 
time liberalism for a more realistic 
analysis of modern capitalism. 
Though he denounced the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff and sought to curb stock 
market speculation, it was as spokes- 
man for the American unemployed 
that La Follette stepped forth after 
1929. Breadlines shuffled in American 
cities; the administration did almost 
nothing. Wisconsin’s Senator pleaded, 
denounced, invoked facts and figures, 
but he seemed only to be shouting up 
the wind. In the beginning President 
Hoover tried to restore prosperity by 
lowering the income-tax rates; he 
tried to shift the burden of relief to 
private and local agencies; he opposed 
public works schemes. But La Follette 
insisted that relief should have prece- 
dence over “consideration of the in- 
terests of wealthy income taxpayers,” 
and he supported the view that Fed- 
eral aid to the jobless was essential. 
The condition of the unemployed 
touched La Follette. He chafed at the 
niggardly policy of the Hoover admin- 
istration and regarded it as part and 
parcel of the big business attitude 
which ever permitted the exploitation 
of the masses. It was the same atti- 
tude that was responsible for the use 
of injunctions in labor disputes and for 
employer hostility to labor organiza- 
tion. These points and many others 
had been issues in his father’s crusade 
for social justice, but the problem, La 
Follette recognized, was broader now, 
and he studied and thought about it 
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continually, whether in his office at 
Washington or at Maple Bluff Farm 
in Madison. 

So the time came when he rose in 
the Senate to confess that “the philos- 
ophy of laissez-faire had ended in dis- 
aster.” Continuing he said: “Still the 
richest country in the world, we have 
millions in want. Although many busi- 
ness leaders have continued to pay lip 
service to this policy of individual 
initiative * * * the ideas of an agri- 
cultural society have been definitely 
outmoded, and a new set-up of society 
is necessary in order to establish so- 
ciety on a prosperous basis.” It was 
1931, when such thoughts still had a 
certain amount of novelty. 

La Follette believed he saw the sit- 
uation without prejudice. Unless the 
depression were ended, rich and poor 
alike would suffer; the important 
thing was to get the machine function- 
ing again. But, as he said on many 
occasions, “‘to turn the trend of the 
depression upward we must re-create 
purchasing-power’”’—particularly mass 
purchasing-power to support the sys- 
tem of mass production. 

That explained his stand on relief, 
his criticism of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which aided busi- 
ness and finance rather than the 
masses, his bitter opposition to the 
sales tax, which besides being inequi- 
table tends to restrict the purchasing- 
power so badly needed, and finally his 
advocacy of a large public works pro- 
gram. When La Follette proposed in 
the latter days of the Hoover adminis- 
tration that $5,500,000,000 be appro- 
priated for public works, men thought 
him mad, but they might have done 
well to recall that measures which La 
Follette proposed had an uncanny way 
of surviving all ridicule or attack and 
finding their way to the statute book. 

La Follette has been happier under 
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the Roosevelt administration. Not 
only has he been on good terms with 
the President, but many of his pro- 
posals have been taken up and made 
law. He had not been alone, of course, 
in his insistence upon Federal unem- 
ployment relief and upon the need for 
a large-scale public works program, 
but his name had been most definitely 
associated with such measures. Now 
he sees much for which he battled in 
other years accepted, and is even more 
gratified that some of his own philoso- 
phy seems to animate the administra- 
tion. 

There have been disappointments, 
and sometimes La Follette must have 
wondered whether he could continue 
to go along with Roosevelt. The New 
Deal has backed and filled; it has hesi- 
tated; it has turned aside. Some of 
this, as La Follette knows, has been 
politically necessary, but often the 
uncertainty of administration policy 
has been inexplicable. La Follette, 
moreover, would like more advanced 
measures than those approved by the 
White House, even though he will 
take half a loaf rather than none. 

Exactly where La Follette stands on 
the more specific issues in American 
life he explained during his 1934 cam- 
paign. He wants a government-owned 
central bank, so that credit may be 
“available to all upon an equitable 
basis,” public ownership of railroads, 
public development and operation of 
electric power “to provide this im- 
portant necessity of life at reasonable 
cost to industrial and domestic users.” 
He believes in government ownership 
and operation of munitions plants, 

La Follette, a defender of labor and 
the farmer, has declared that “the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness cannot survive in the 
modern world without the right to 
work. It is the duty of government 
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to guarantee to every home economic 
security and the enjoyment of the 
fruits of labor.” To reach that goal 
he has advocated social insurance and 
public works. He has maintained that 
the industrial machine should be 
operated not primarily for profit but 
for use. Finally, as he has said many 
times, he believes that taxes must be 
so levied that the concentration of 
wealth which is “inimical to the per- 
petuity of democratic institutions” 
and which endangers economic stabil- 
ity will be prevented. 

Such are the ideas that La Follette 
has set before Wisconsin farmers’ 
picnics, veterans’ conventions and po- 
litical rallies, before his colleagues in 
the Senate and before the national 
radio audience. Where does this leave 
him? 

The Senator has come a long way 
from the liberalism which sought to 
lop off abuses and merely regulate 
the system. He would attack abuses 
at their roots, for he has a far better 
understanding of modern economics 
than had his liberal predecessors. 
But he is no revolutionary. He would 
like to save capitalism, even though 
capitalists are discouragingly unwill- 
ing to cooperate with him. What wor- 
ries him is that when his proposals 
are adopted, they are adopted so be- 
latedly or half-heartedly that they 
have lost their effectiveness. Then 
stronger remedies—more radical, if 
you like—seem necessary. La Follette 
has therefore been forced steadily 
toward the left in his desire to re- 
store order in our economic system 
and to bring justice to the masses. 

But he is no doctrinaire; he is not 
dogmatic. He is neither radical nor 
conservative in the sense that he has 
a hidebound social philosophy to 
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guide his every thought and action. 
He has no intention of chasing after 
strange gods. What he does intend is 
to study and understand all the facts 
in a given situation and then, with 
due regard for the national psychol- 
ogy, to propose measures to meet the 
problem, be it great or small. 

La Follette can be classified neither 
as a Socialist nor as a Fascist. Per- 
haps instead he should be regarded as 
purely American, for in his approach 
to problems he is interested in solving 
those of today rather than those of 
tomorrow. The future will have to 
look out for itself. How far he is pre- 
pared to go is a question. Does his 
advocacy of a government-owned mu- 
nitions industry, for example, mean 
that he would support government 
ownership of steel, rayon, chemical 
and other plants which can be quickly 
converted to war purposes? The ques- 
tion is important and La Follette’s 
answer would give clearer indication 
of how “dangerous” a man he is. 

A turning point for Senator La 
Follette may have been the formation 
last Summer of the Progressive party. 
That ended the peculiar status by 
which he had been nominally a Repub- 
lican, but actually had been neither 
Republican nor Democrat. It also 
gave him the distinction of being the 
first Progressive Senator, placing him 
in a position of potential leadership. 

La Follette at 40 has already had 
what for many men would be a full- 
blown career, but barring the unpre- 
dictable that career has only begun. 
What lies ahead? Will Rogers some 
years ago counseled his _ public: 
“Watch this young La Follette. You 
are going to have a lot of dealings 
with him in years to come.” That bit 
of prophecy still seems sound. 















Belgium Under a New Leader 





By HENRI 


ELGIUM plays a rdle in European 

political and economic affairs out 
of all proportion to her area and popu- 
lation. Thus, when the van Zeeland 
Cabinet came to power last March in 
the midst of an unprecedented bank- 
ing crisis, all eyes were focused on 
the new government because of its 
revolutionary implications. Its search 
for economic recovery through de- 
valuation has sent tremors through 
the remaining members of the em- 
battled gold bloc, leading to the com- 
mon prediction that France, Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands must soon 
follow Belgium and abandon the gold 
standard. 

The new government was preceded 
by a prolonged period of strain. Dur- 
ing 1934 the Belgian currency with- 
stood three assaults by speculators. 
That of October and November was 
particularly violent, for within those 
two months the National Bank of Bel- 
gium lost 2,000,000,000 francs of its 
gold reserve. But far more disquieting 
than this loss of gold, for the bank had 
ample stocks, was the absence of a 
corresponding drop in sight liabilities 
or in note circulation. 

Gold was demanded by the private 
banks, since their position was shaky 
and they were unable to meet the 
withdrawals of depositors and the re- 
discounting of commercial paper, 
much of it low-grade, that was pre- 
sented by industrial and commercial 
firms. When these private banks ran 





*The author of this article is Professor 
of Economic History in the University of 
Brussels and in the Institut Supérieur de 
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short of cash, they called upon the 
National Bank for help. If the central 
bank had refused to aid them they 
would have had to close their doors, 
with the result that the industrial 
and commercial enterprises dependent 
upon them would have collapsed. Un- 
employment, which was already seri- 
ous, would then have grown to dis- 
astrous proportions. Indeed, the en- 
tire social structure might have been 
jeopardized. 

Only by stressing this menace could 
the banks prevail upon the National 
Bank to come to their rescue. But 
thereafter the latter’s hands were tied, 
for it could no longer thwart the 
schemes of speculators, as it had done 
previously, and as the French, Dutch 
and Swiss central banks have done 
since last March. It was this banking 
crisis that made the monetary crisis 
inevitable. 

The responsibility must be borne 
by the Belgian private banks because 
of their excessive loans and commit- 
ments, their unsound investments and, 
above all, their wholesale extension of 
credit for new business in the face of 
deepening depression. From 1930—the 
first year of real depression in Bel- 
gium—to 1934, the number of corpo- 
rations grew from 6,668 to 7,334, and 
their capital from 28,657,000,000 to 
48,685,000,000 francs. In short, the 
banks encouraged the establishment 
of new enterprises even while the 
crisis was becoming more acute; they 
extended credit and tied up their 
resources, although production was 
falling and potential markets were 
shrinking. 
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This noose tightened in December, 
1934, and January, 1935. The National 
Bank during January lost 500,000,000 
francs in gold, and during the panic 
week in March the daily losses were 
as follows: 50,000,000, 77,000,000, 180,- 
000,000, 354,000,000, culminating in 
the withdrawal of 280,000,000 francs 
in two hours on Saturday, March 16. 
The next day two royal decrees placed 
operations in foreign exchange and 
dealings in gold under government 
control—and Belgium was off the gold 
standard. 

This control of foreign exchange, 
the last act of the Theunis Cabinet, 
was decided upon only after a des- 
perate attempt had been made to 
save the situation. Premier Theunis, 
with an impressive delegation of 
Ministers, hurried to Paris to confer 
with the French Government, a step 
which, since the two countries had 
worked together so closely, seemed 
but natural. Only a few months be- 
fore, moreover, the two governments 
had led the movement to form the 
gold bloc—the monetary union of 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and the 
other countries pledged to maintain 
the gold standard. 

After the Belgians had disclosed 
their plight, Premier Flandin and 
Finance Minister Germain-Martin im- 
mediately offered to place at their 
disposal on exceptionally favorable 
terms a large gold credit that would 
enable them to fepel the speculators. 
But the Belgians did not need gold. 
They had more than enough of it 
already. What they did need was some 
sort of tariff concession that would 
permit the Belgian business world to 
expand, no matter how slightly, in 
the foreign market. Perhaps such a 

concession would have restored a little 
confidence to Belgian business, but 
Premier Flandin and M. Germain- 
Martin shook their heads, It could not 
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be done, and when M. Theunis re- 
turned from Paris on Sunday evening, 
March 17, he announced over the 
radio that he would resign the next 
day. 

Exhausted politically, M. Theunis 
resigned without an adverse vote from 
Parliament, preferring to leave to his 
successor the responsibility for the 
apparently inevitable devaluation of 
the currency. But this successor was 
not easy to find, since no party en- 
joyed a parliamentary majority. One 
thing was certain: The old Catholic- 
Liberal coalition had outlived its use- 
fulness. So had its old chiefs—Jaspar, 
the Count de Broqueville and Theunis 
—who had governed Belgium almost 
without a break since 1921. A new 
leader was needed. He was found in 
Paul van Zeeland, who very cleverly 
gave the impression that he was 
sought after. 


This comparatively young man—he 
is only 42—had been a prisoner in 
Germany during the World War. Im- 
mediately afterward he studied in the 
United States and was the first Fel- 
low appointed by the Educational 
Foundation of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium. With astonishing 
rapidity he rose to become at 40 vice 
governor of the National Bank and 
also director of the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Science at the University of 
Louvain. 

M. van Zeeland clearly represents 
the post-war generation. An ambitious 
man, he seeks to push through a pros 
gram that will lift Belgium from the 
depths of the depression. He belongs 
to the young progressive wing of the 
Catholic party—he has a degree in 
Thomist philosophy as well as in law 
and government. Realizing that capi- 
talism has everywhere been subjected 
to fierce attacks since 1929, he has 
determined to do what he can to 
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rescue it by adapting it to changed 
conditions. Behind this determination 
is neither a personal nor a class mo- 
tive, nor any tender feeling for the 
gods of capitalism in Belgium or else- 
where. He is convinced, however, that 
the present economic order, at least in 
its fundamentals, is an integral part 
of the order that God has planned for 
the universe, an order that is thor- 
oughly justified by theology. 

Thus the van Zeeland administra- 
tion can hardly be accused of plotting 
revolution, as die-hard Conservatives 
have charged. Rather does it seek to 
meet a new world. This point deserves 
special emphasis in view of the new 
political alignment which brought 
M. van Zeeland to the Premiership. 
A Conservative-Liberal coalition has 
been succeeded by a Cabinet of 
“National Union” which includes Lib- 


eral, Catholic and Socialist Ministers. 

Socialism in Belgium has in recent 
years been badly weakened by the 
collapse or destruction of the Socialist 
parties in other European countries. 
Its leaders see that participation in 
bourgeois governments has not only 
failed to save the Socialists from de- 
feat but has had much to do with 
bringing it about. The Belgian Social- 
ist party, moreover, is entangled— 
compromised expresses it better — 
with Belgian capitalism because of 
the character of the trade unions and 
the workers’ cooperatives and insur- 
ance societies and its own indus- 
trial and colonial enterprises. The 
powerful Belgian Labor Bank was 
hard hit by the depression and in 1934 
had to beg the Belgian Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for aid. Help 
was given to save innumerable small 
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depositors, but the step weakened the 
prestige of the Socialist leaders. 

These material and moral setbacks 
stimulated a Left Wing Socialist move- 
ment, which demands a return to a 
more revolutionary ideal and empha- 
sizes the bankruptcy of all attempts 
to reform capitalism. The swelling 
Left Wing menace to party unity has 
been foiled by the Socialist leaders in 
two ways. The unions, which are the 
bureaucratic nuclei of the party and 
which are as powerful as those of the 
old German Social Democrats, have 
pursued the extremists relentlessly 
and have either gagged or expelled 
them. At party headquarters, mean- 
while, a remarkable effort has been 
made to whip up the zeal of the work- 
ing and unemployed masses which 
have shown signs of turning from 
socialism and to provide the party 
with a platform especially suited to 
the new emergency. 

Wily Emile Vandervelde, president 
of the party, shook up his general 
staff, especially by calling in Pro- 
fessor DeMan, who soon elaborated 
a Labor Plan, a governmental pro- 
gram intended to keep the masses on 
their tiptoes by offering them in their 
distress an ideal scheme that might 
some day be realized. This creation of 
a somewhat mystical collectivism by 
means of promised lands is an elemen- 
tary principle in the art of politics. 

The Labor Plan owed a considerable 
debt to the Soviet Five-Year Plan 
and to the many rearmament and 
struggle-against-unemployment plans 
in Nazi Germany. On a more modest 
scale it was essentially a rather poor 
mixture of partially realized socialism 
—a harmless control of competitive 
banks and the nationalization of cer- 
tain basic industries, but otherwise, 
with its respect for private property, 
it was the same old reformism. Per- 
haps the learned DeMan never really 
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believed that his plan would be 
realized or that it could serve as the 
foundation for a practical program; 
in any case, he threw it overboard 
when he entered the van Zeeland 
Cabinet. Yet ever since 1933 the con- 
ventions of the Belgian Labor party 
have passed resolutions demanding 
that the Labor Plan in its entirety be 
put into effect the moment the party 
gained power. 

Faced with this political situation, 
King Leopold and M. van Zeeland, de- 
sirous of exhausting every possible 
means of Constitutional action, decid- 
ed upon a concentration government— 
a coalition Cabinet—of the three ma- 
jor parties. But how to persuade the 
Labor party to drop the DeMan plan 
and at the same time induce the Con- 
servative Right-Wing elements to co- 
operate with the Socialists? 

When M. Vandervelde, the veteran 
leader of the Labor party, went to 
the royal palace the King presented 
him with this choice: Give up the 
dreams of the plan and share in the 
responsibilities of government or ex- 
pect the worst. According to later re- 
ports, the King reminded Vandervelde 
of the fate of the German and Aus- 
trian Socialists. Even if this is not 
wholly true, it is none the less proba- 
ble, and indicates the atmosphere in 
which the negotiations took place. De- 
Man, who strongly favored a coalition, 
is said to have remarked that the al- 
ternative for the Socialists was “to 
join the concentration government at 
once or be sent to a concentration 
camp within two months.” That was 
undoubtedly true, for it is certain, 
especially in view of the attitude of 
the anti-parliamentary associations of 
ex-soldiers, that, thanks to M. van 
Zeeland, Belgium escaped a Fascist 
government and perhaps widespread 
turmoil. 

Van Zeeland and DeMan had been 
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in close contact for several months 
and both were anxious to take 
control. That much was easy, but as 
the extremists of the Labor party 
stood to gain in strength if the De- 
Man plan were so quickly and treach- 
erously abandoned, the Premier had 
to draw their teeth. He did so by of- 
fering M. Spaak, the Left-Wing leader, 
the Postmaster Generalship. M. Spaak 
accepted at once and thus began his 
career as a Minister in a somewhat 
questionable fashion. 

With a Cabinet consisting of six 
Catholics, five Socialists and four 
Liberals, and with the old generation 
represented by three Ministers with- 
out portfolio, M. van Zeeland on March 
29 presented his program to Parlia- 
ment — national recovery by means 
of devaluation. Devaluation, he ex- 
plained, was imperative to save the 
banking system—and in a country 
like Belgium, where the banks play so 
important a part, the banking sys- 
stem is practically the economic sys- 
stem. With this bitter pill, which was 
sugar-coated with soft regrets, there 
came a complete program of recovery 
to be carried out by new resources 
created directly or indirectly by de- 
valuation, especially by revaluing the 
gold reserve of the National Bank. 

The monetary change was put 
through with the least possible delay. 
Forced to devalue the belga, the Pre- 
mier, a few days after he assumed 
office, fixed the new rate of 28 per 
cent below the former level. This cor- 
responded to the majority of the ex- 
change rates of the countries with 
which Belgium trades. A further cut 
of 2 per cent was made optional, but 
a second major devaluation was ex- 
cluded. The Premier at the same time 
affirmed his belief in the gold stand- 
ard and expressed his conviction that 
normal conditions could be restored 
only by an international stabilization 
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agreement that would end the confu- 
sion of exchange rates and the evils 
of economic conflict. 

After a courageous thirty-six-hour 
fight in Parliament, M. van Zeeland 
gained his point. His majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies consisted of the 
disciplined forces of the Labor party, 
while the two Conservative parties 
split into almost equal halves. Those 
who voted against the Premier’s pro- 
posals wished to avoid responsibility 
for a devaluation (the second in 
ten years), disliked cooperation with 
Marxists and, in many cases, were 
merely hostile to things new. Irri- 
tated by these defections in his own 
party, the Premier, without waiting 
to go before the Senate, was about to 
abandon his task when the King inter- 
vened through the Count de Broque- 
ville, a veteran servant of the mon- 
archy and a former Premier. The 
Count, in an appeal to the Senate, 
discreetly hinted that, if worse came 
to worst, the King foresaw a govern- 
ment ruling without Parliament. The 
Senate, though the guardian of the 
Belgian Constitution, did not oppose 
King Leopold’s desires and gave M. 
van Zeeland a majority of 110 to 20— 
with 19 abstentions. 

The van Zeeland program, as out- 
lined to the Chamber and the Senate, 
can be summed up as follows: 

1. The government in return for 
saving the banks to be empowered to 
regulate the relation between their 
nominal capital and their assets and 
liabilities and to appoint commission- 
ers with the right to supervise, 
though not to manage, these institu- 
tions. 

2. Wholesale prices to be raised im- 
mediately, with a moderate increase 
in retail prices and wages; taxes to 
be reduced in order to lower produc- 
tion costs; cheap credits to be made 
available. 
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3. A central rediscount and guaran- 
tee bank, controlled by the National 
Bank, and a central mortgage bank to 
be created, the latter to ease the mort- 
gage market. 


4. The budget to be balanced; gov- 
ernment bonds to be converted; un- 
employment relief to be reduced by 
providing work for the idle. 


5. Measures to be taken to raise 
prices of securities and especially of 
government bonds. 


6. Public works to be initiated by 
the State and carried out by private 
industry, including the building of 
workmen’s homes and the develop- 
ment of small farms. 

7. An ecomonic recovery adminis- 
tration to be set up to coordinate the 
work of the different government de- 
partments. 


8. Unprofitable industrial undertak- 
ings to be wound up and new busi- 


nesses to be started to supply the 


home market with manufactured 
goods which would have to be bought 
abroad in consequence of devaluation. 


9. Diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions to be established with the Soviet 
Union. 


10. The government to be granted 
special extra-parliamentary powers for 
a year. 


But the Cabinet has been slow in 
carrying out this program. Anxious 
to retain its broad popular support, 
it has concentrated its efforts on 
prices and tried to prevent excessive 
or rapid rises in the retail trades. Here 
the government has succeeded without 
recourse to compulsion. Yet the talk 
of economic recovery which has been 
prevalent in the past three months is 
undoubtedly exaggerated. Recovery 
has come about less from govern- 
mental action than from seasonal 
changes and especially the temporary, 
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consequences of devaluation and of 
the maintenance of low prices. 

When the belga was fixed at 72 per 
cent of its 1926-1935 value, the gold 
reserve and the foreign exchange held 
by the National Bank was revalued at 
75 per cent of the old parity. The re- 
sulting profits have accrued to the 
Treasury, and the government has 
used these new resources to finance 
its recovery policy and, by a clever 
device, to reduce its debt to the Na- 
tional Bank. As a result of the as- 
sumption by the National Bank of the 
German currency in circulation in 
Belgium in 1918, the government 
owed the bank 1,370,000,000 francs. 
This figure has now been cut to 500,- 
000,000 francs by turning over to the 
Treasury an issue of 525,000,000 
francs in fifty-franc notes which will 
henceforth circulate on the account of 
the State and by deducting 345,000,000 
francs through the revaluation of the 
gold reserve. 

The government has also carried 
through a bond conversion. In the be- 
lief that interest rates were no longer 
in accord with public revenues, the 
van Zeeland Cabinet proceeded to ex- 
change old State securities for new at 
a reduced interest rate averaging 4 
per cent. Bondholders who refused to 
accept the government plan have by 
drastic methods been virtually elimi- 
nated from the Stock Exchange. A 
special fund of 1,000,000,000 francs 
has been created from the profit from 
revaluing the gold reserve to regulate 
the market for State bonds and raise 
their prices. 

The van Zeeland government ap- 
pears to have failed to counteract the 
psychological effects of the conver- 
sion. Government bonds, offered on 
the market at an average of 97 francs, 
not only did not rise but fell steadily 
after June 3 until on June 18 they 
were quoted at less than 9114. The 
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Socialist press attributed this decline 
to the bankers who, it was alleged, 
dislike the government and seek to 
embarrass it at the moment when, by 
establishing the central rediscount 
bank, it is about to take the first 
steps toward bringing the banks un- 
der control. But that is not so. Three- 
fourths of the Belgian banks are sup- 
porting the government, and the most 
important among them have sub- 
scribed to the capital of the central 
rediscount bank. 

The decline in bond prices is due 
to more human factors: The nominal 
capital bonus granted to the bond- 
holders who accepted conversion— 
certain dollar bonds received a bonus 
of 1214 per cent—was too attractive, 
and the securities have been offered 
on the Stock Exchange by the govern- 
ment at too high a figure. It is there- 
fore not surprising that many hond- 
holders who bought before the conver- 
sion, accepted it and at once flooded 
the market with converted bonds. In 
any case the Treasury has had to 
spend almost 1,000,000,000 francs of 
its equalization fund in the bond mar- 
ket in an unsuccessful attempt to 
maintain prices. 

The central rediscount and guaran- 
tee bank, which was set up on June 14, 
represents the first step toward bank- 
ing control. This experiment recog- 
nizes the close relationship of the 
currency and commercial paper guar- 
anteed by the central bank with checks 
and sight drafts for which the com- 
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mercial banks are responsible. No 
longer is the government blind to 
the essential unity of these various 
mediums. The problem is one of regu- 
lating the credit policies of the com- 
mercial banks, avoiding a renewal of 
the mistakes made since 1930, pro- 
viding for the permanent mobilization 
of banking liabilities and deposits 
and guaranteeing that they will never 
be lost or frozen. 


The van Zeeland government faces 
other difficulties. Apart from the 
inevitable results of devaluation, 
purely political troubles must be dealt 
with. As in all national coalition 
Cabinets, there are profound contra- 
dictions and differences of opinion and 
method. The authoritarian tendencies 
of the younger members of the Cabi- 
net, of the Catholic progressives (van 
Zeeland), no less than the Socialists 
(DeMan), meet with the determined 
opposition of the representatives of 
the previous generation (Vandervelde 
and Hymans), who want to bring 
about recovery by the strictest pos- 
sible parliamentary and constitutional 
methods. This opposition is most no- 
ticeable in Vandervelde, who has so 
far been able to prevent the Economic 
Recovery Administration from doing 
anything effective. This old leader of 
the parliamentary opposition regards 
that organization as a super-Minis- 
terial machine, perhaps even a con- 
trivance by which a dictatorship may 
be set up by M. van Zeeland or by M. 
DeMan. 





The Homeless Go to Camp 


By FRED GENDRAL* 


F all American tragedies, that of 

the jobless, penniless, homeless 
and often friendless wanderers is 
perhaps the most moving. Every 
highway, every railroad line, can tell 
of the broken hopes and the ruined 
lives of men and women, young and 
old, who have been cast adrift. Some 
observers put the number of these 
transients at about 1,500,000, others 
at 4,000,000, but all agree that there 
are far too many wayfarers through- 
out the land looking for work or for 
escape from intolerable home condi- 
tions or for sheer adventure. 

On almost every moving freight 
train, sitting in coal cars, riding on 
box cars, may be seen men “on the 
bum.” They are following an American 
tradition—when life becomes unbear- 
able in one place, move on to another. 
“Knights of the Road” are among 
them, but these old-timers are in the 
minority; jobless workers are now the 
chief riders of the rods. 

Freight trains, however, are not the 
only way of getting about the coun- 
try. On every main highroad there are 
dozens of hitch-hikers. Some are ordi- 
dary travelers without carfare, but 
the majority are boys whose domestic 
life or a longing for adventure drove 
them out to join the army of the 
homeless. 

There are others on the road. In 
old and dilapidated cars, moving slow- 
ly along or parked near the highway, 
are families—father, mother and chil- 


*The author of this article is an Ameri- 
can journalist who for the past two years 
has been engaged in working among 
transients and homeless men. 


dren—who prefer an uncertain future 
on the road to a permanent but 
wretched residence in the home they 
left behind. Thousands of such fami- 
lies, with all their possessions packed 
on an old car, are thus moving about 
and stopping only where there seems 
to be a chance to earn or chisel a few 
dollars for the continuance of the long 
trek. Often these groups of nomads, 
who have little chance of ever return- 
ing home, are found stranded in 
strange, sometimes hostile communi- 
ties. 

It is for these people that the pres- 
ent Federal transient program was 
inaugurated in July, 1933. By May, 
1935, 312 camps, in which the home- 
less might find some rest, had been 
set up. In addition there are 283 cities 
with shelters or other facilities where 
transients may be cared for. From 
September, 1933, to April, 1935, $45,- 
217,585 was expended on this work 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. The average monthly ex- 
penditures for the Spring months of 
1935 were between $4,500,000 and 
$5,000,000. A total of 306,364 indi- 
viduals were under care on April 15; 
included in this number were 141,297 
members of 39,638 family groups. 

Never in recent times has so large 
a percentage of the people been on 
the move. Today these American wan- 
derers travel with little hope and have 
no goal except the next place they are 
going to. In the history of the coun- 
try there are few groups who have 
lost as much. Yet until 1933 little or 
nothing had been done for them. To 
the average person, all homeless men 
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were bums, tramps or hoboes. In 
many States they were rushed out of 
town, and at best the luckless indi- 
vidual, who was classed as a vagrant, 
was given only a scanty meal and or- 
dered to leave at once. For the most 
part it seemed that society did not 
care what happened to him. 

In most Southern States, the ho- 
boes and migratory workers were fre- 
quently driven away at the point of a 
gun and in numerous instances the 
vagrancy laws, enacted after the Civil 
War to “keep the nigger in his place,” 
were invoked. The transients were 
found guilty of vagrancy and, unable 
to pay even a small fine, were sen- 
tenced to jail or assigned to chain 
gangs. That many of the men were in- 
jured or crippled, or died while build- 
ing roads, picking cotton and doing 
other work, mattered little, for few 
ever inquired into the circumstances 
surrounding the “accident” to, or 
death of, men on the chain gang. 

During the Winter of 1931-32 Gov- 
ernor Rolph of California was urged 
to do something about the growing 
number of jobless who wintered in his 
State. Labor camps for the “tramps 
from the East” were suggested, and 
soon thirty camps were in operation. 
Why these camps caused California’s 
migratory population to drop to low 
levels will be understood by the story 
of Frank Inglis, 56-year-old veteran 
of many harvest fields, lumber camps 
and oil fields: 

“I was picked up by the police in 
Groveland and asked whether I 
wanted to go to a camp. There I'd 
get plenty to eat and would have to 
work only a couple of hours a day; 
they also promised me a new suit of 
clothes. Because I needed a new suit, 
and because they would have put you 
on a truck and taken you across the 
State line, I joined up for the camp. 
At the camp we found that we was 
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getting hardly enough to eat and our 
bunks were lousy. And we had to work 
hard for six hours a day; but since 
we usually had to travel over an hour 
to get to our working place, it was a 
good eight-hour working day. Many of 
the fellows decided to beat it after 
we had gotten our suit of clothes.” 

But they never got the clothes. A 
commission which investigated the 
camps’ unpopularity reported that 
false promises had been made to the 
men before sending them to camp, 
and disclosed a lack of medical facili- 
ties, mismanagement, inadequate shel- 
ters and provisions, and even insuf- 
ficient working clothes—all this while 
the men were building hundreds of 
miles of roads through forests and 
clearing many acres of underbrush 
and inflammable materials. Transients 
left California much earlier that Win- 
ter. However, the “forced labor 
camps,” as they became known, could 
not be officially whitewashed, and 
were subsequently abandoned. 

Before the present transient pro- 
gram was inaugurated, jungles and 
homeless colonies had grown to un- 
believable proportions. Probably the 
largest in the country was Hooverville 
at St. Louis. Located on the banks of 
the Mississippi River between the city 
dump and the sewage outlets, it 
housed in 1932 nearly 1,000 human 
beings. Pestered by rats and all that 
rats mean, the residents ofthis shanty- 
town—chiefly people who had lost 
their resident status and today would 
be classified as transients—lived un- 
disturbed by health, local or State au- 
thorities who, since it was Federal 
property, insisted “we have no juris- 
diction.” Nor did Federal officials do 
anything, while many were openly op- 
posed to Federal relief. 

With the merits of public and pri- 
vate relief under discussion, thousands 
of boys were sitting beside wood and 
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paper fires, waiting for coffee to boil 
in cans found on the dump. The face 
of a boy already accustomed to the 
new environment would light up and 
gleam with satisfaction when an old- 
timer praised him for having made the 
trip from Oklahoma City to Cincinnati 
in less than three days, and this by 
way of Kansas City. Receiving his 
high school diploma had meant less 
than these kind words for having 
successfully outsmarted the bulls. At 
last there was some one to appreciate 
the boy’s accomplishments; he had 
found a field where he could earn rec- 
ognition, if nothing else. 

In some Western States boys made 
up fully one half of the migratory 
population, but in the East the num- 
ber was estimated at 15 per cent. 
Clinch Calkins, in a keen study of un- 
employed boys—Youth Never Comes 
Again—says: “Today there is, as far 
as the boy can see, no end to his wan- 


derings. No shaft of light from the 
outside world penetrates into the cor- 
ridors of his night. All that youth has 
meant to American boys in the past, 
is taken from him.” 

In the colonies, scattered along river 
fronts, on the edges of dumps, in con- 


demned buildings, abandoned coke 
ovens, dugouts near railroad yards, 
and other adaptable places, thousands 
of boys have learned of life as no one 
who has not lived that way knows it. 
These degrading environments, in- 
habited by seasoned tramps, habitual 
drunkards, perverts and petty crim- 
inals, have taught boys and adults to 
overcome repugnance to begging and 
how best to adapt themselves to un- 
sanitary living conditions. It was a 
new kind of secondary education. 
Amid disease and conditions seldom 
observed by the average person, the 
technique of panhandling has been ac- 
quired, the science of cooking coffee 
in tin cans investigated, and the art 
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of keeping free of vermin admired. 
Freight-train schedules have been so 
well memorized that many transients 
know the fast-freight sched les of 
almost every through railroad line in 
America, and can cross the country on 
freights in less time than a fast auto- 
ist. 

An insight into the seriousness of 
the situation is offered by the reports 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, with 
its 9,130 miles of tracks. These showed 
that the number of persons it had 
ejected from its property in 1933 was 
717,560, as compared with 79,215 in 
1928. Exact figures of the number of 
persons killed while riding the rods 
are not available, but are estimated 
at several hundred annually. 

That headlines report less frequent- 
ly, “Thirty-five Boys Taken Off 
Freight Train, Ill, Dying,” or “Two 
Homeless Men Burn to Death in. 
Shack,” is encouraging and to a large 
extent due to the care now being given 
by the Transient Division of the 
FERA, one of the most interesting or- 
ganizations born of the New Deal. 
All persons without legal residence in 
any community may apply to a tran- 
sient bureau—there is one in almost 
every large city—and receive assis- 
tance. Many applicants are sent to 
camps and report that things in “the 
bums’ camps are not so bad.” 

Conditions such as those found by 
the California work camp investigat- 
ing commission in 1932 are for the 
most part absent from the 312 tran- 
sient camps scattered throughout the 
country. Three meals a day are served, 
and are about as substantial as those 
eaten in the home of the average 
worker. While ordinary clothes are 
hard or impossible to obtain, a fair 
supply of those to work in is avail- 
able, and in nearly all camps adequate 
medical and dental attention is pro- 
vided. Many an old-timer, wandering 
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about the land with bad teeth or none 
at all, has for the first time in his life 
received proper dental attention. Nor 
do police officials supervise enlist- 
ments for camp, as four years ago 
during the transient elimination cam- 
paign in California. 

Today the representative of the reg- 
istration bureau sometimes asks the 
men to choose from among several 
camps. Those who would rather re- 
main in the city may do so and are 
provided for, although there is now a 
growing tendency to bring pressure 
upon them to go to a camp. In some 
registration bureaus considerable per- 
suasion is necessary before the men 
give way. Here is raised a fundamental 
question of the whole transient camp 
program: Can men who have been city 
dwellers most of their lives be success- 
fully transplanted to a rural camp? 

While many camps are supervised 
by men drawn from military and semi- 
military organizations, army ways are 
little in evidence and men in almost all 
camps may leave whenever they wish. 
The policy has been to make them feel 
as free as possible and induce them 
gradually to settle down. Since many 
of the camps harbor fugitives from 
justice and petty criminals, transient 
officials have been urged to finger- 
print the men; but that has been ruled 
out as too humiliating to those who 
have good work records and also be- 
cause it would not help to catch crim- 
inals who would only seek other hid- 
ing places. 

Each camp maintains a number of 
projects, the men all being required 
to work on an average of thirty hours 
a week, for which they receive not 
only their meals and sleeping quar- 
ters, medical and dental care and 
working clothes, but also a cash allow- 
ance of a dollar a week. A small per- 
centage of the men—those holding 
positions of greater responsibility in 
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the camp—receive a bonus of one to 
two dollars in addition to their regu- 
lar allowance. With the exception of 
several supervisory positions—super- 
visor, personnel and business assis- 
tants, steward and sometimes a project 
foreman—all work is done by the men 
themselves. The average total cost to 
the government of maintaining a man 
in a transient camp is 70 cents a day. 
This includes everything from meals 
to administration. 

For the last week of May the work 
scheduleat Camp Green Haven—a typ- 
ical transient camp seventy-five miles 
north of New York City—was as fol- 
lows: A construction gang of twenty- 
five men building a new dining hall and 
kitchen; a roadbuilding gang of twen- 
ty men at work on a new road lead- 
ing from a Dutchess County highway 
to the camp buildings; twenty-five men 
assigned to the farm of the Hudson 
River State Hospital, on whose 
grounds the camp is located (most 
camps are on public property). Fif- 
teen men assisted the forester of the 
State Conservation Department in the 
Green Haven Nursery and the same 
number cultivated about eighteen 
acres of land, which constitute the 
camp farm. Six men built needed fur- 
niture in the camp’s woodworking 
shop; another half dozen drove the 
camp’s six trucks, and several more 
worked in the garage as mechanics. 
The kitchen and dining room were 
taken care of by thirty men, and in 
addition to all these were the house- 
men who kept the dormitories clean, 
tailors, shoemakers, plumbers, paint- 
ers, blacksmiths, electricians, store- 
room and canteen clerks and other 
personnel necessary to run a camp 
with 200 men. 

With few exceptions, such as the 
law, all professions were represented 
at Camp Green Haven. A former Cali- 
fornia physician was recreational di- 
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rector, while a former naval officer— 
still holding a commercial master’s 
license— drew plans of the camp 
grounds and farm. The former secre- 
tary of an ex-Congressman was the 
office stenographer; a former cus- 
tom tailor from one of New York’s 
well-known men’s shops had charge of 
the tailor shop, where overalls were 
repaired and the men’s pants pressed; 
in charge of the woodworking shop 
was a former band leader whose 
hobby had been cabinetmaking; an- 
other “ex” man was the foreman of 
the roadbuilding gang who once super- 
vised a crew of railroad maintenance- 
of-way employes, and in charge of the 
pantry was a former food-cost ac- 
countant of a great New York City 
hotel. Perhaps it should be said that 
most transients register under as- 
sumed names, lest their friends or 
families learn of their predicament. 

While Green Haven is an average- 
size camp, there are many that are 
larger and shelter more than 200 men. 
The largest is located at Fort Eustis, 
Va., where on May 15, 2,624 em- 
ployable transient men from Maryland 
and Washington, D. C., were quar- 
tered. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in the transient camps is 
the camp magazine, of which there are 
now some 250. Their titles often sug- 
gest the sections of the country in 
which they appear; for example, 
Cactus News, The Pony Express, The 
Longhorn and The Granite Stater. 
These magazines, ranging from four 
to sometimes more than twenty-four 
mimeographed pages, contain not only 
camp gossip and news, outspoken edi- 
torials and cartoons, but also excel- 
lent articles and poems. A fair-sized 
book might be filled with the poems 
written by transients. In The Lariat 
of Fort Worth, Texas, there appeared 
for months in consecutive issues a 
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“Transietta Rhapsodia,” which might 
be included in any anthology of con- 
temporary poetry. 

Literary and intelligence tests made 
in camps and shelters in various 
States indicate that the transient is 
slightly above the average for the 
general population. Were it not for 
alcohol, many transients would be 
filling good positions, even today, for 
among them are excellent craftsmen 
and skilled workers. It is calculated 
that one-half of America’s transients 
are under 30 years of age. Seven out 
of eight are native born. 

Women comprise approximately 5 
per cent of all transients. While life 
on the road is hard for unattached 
male wanderers, and often bitterly 
disappointing to family groups, it is 
most difficult of all for single girls 
and women. This not necessarily be- 
cause of their sex. Male vagabonds in 
the course of time built up a sort of 
communal life; they had their own 
organization, and even their own lan- 
guage, but for women all this was 
non-existent. To gain the advantages 
enjoyed by men, many single women 
and girls attached themselves quite 
frankly to troupes of male transients 
on condition that whatever was ob- 
tained in the way of food and other 
things should be equally shared. A 
“brother and sister’ on the road are 
more likely than not to be a boy and 
girl who have found it advantageous 
to cohabit and share their common 
lot. 

It is difficult to classify transients, 
but keen observers have estimated 
that 65 per cent of them are persons 
with good or fair work records who 
have only recently been cast out of 
their normal surroundings; boys who 
have never had an opportunity to 
work anywhere or not very long are 
estimated to make up 20 per cent of 
the total, while the old-time hoboes or 
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“Knights of the Road” number be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. 

When in the Summer of 1933 the 
present program for the care of the 
homeless was initiated, few realized 
the magnitude of the task ahead. It 
involved the care of all unattached 
persons and familiesfor whom local and 
State organizations disclaimed respon- 
sibility because of non-existent or un- 
certain residence status. Much suffer- 
ing has been alleviated and many 
have settled down again. But indus- 
trial and agricultural conditions pre- 
vent transiency from diminishing in 
the United States. Perhaps the real 
surprise is that not more persons, 
especially young men and boys, have 
left their homes. 

Even if the causes of transiency are 
beyond the control of any existing 
governmental organization, there is 
much more that can be done. Negro 
transients, who comprise about 20 per 
cent of the total, must be better cared 
for; at present, with few exceptions, 
they are the worst off. Facilities for 
the care of the homeless in the cities 
must be increased, for in many in- 
stances they are both inadequate and 
overcrowded and often are no im- 
provement over the old “flop-house.” 
The whole transient program, as car- 
ried out in the various States, must 
be more centralized and conform more 
to a set standard if the present objec- 
tives are to be attained. Good care in 
one State and bad in another make 
only: for more transiency. Finally, 
greater hope of receiving a share in 
the impending works program must 
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be given these men who have been 
practically excluded from all relief 
work. 

It cannot be forgotten that if these 
members of our population are neg- 
lected they will not only become more 
demoralized but will eventually sink 
to the level of what many think they 
already are—human derelicts. They 
will, moreover, demoralize other ele- 
ments in the community. Although 
the causes of transiency lie chiefly in 
our faulty economic system, there are 
many who agree with the opinion of 
a work relief director in a Pennsyl- 
vania county who said: 

“Tll grant you that many of them 
today would be in some home were 
it not for unemployment, but I am 
convinced that about one-half of the 
transients are simply psychological 
misfits, drunkards and others who 
really have never made much of an 
effort to improve their conditions. 
Some of them are the victims of cir- 
cumstances, but most are simply eco- 
nomic misfits.” 

In reply to this widespread conser- 
vative opinion comes another, that of 
the. transient director of New York: 
“Offer 95 per cent of the transients 
jobs and they will be glad to work 
again. They are not economic mis- 
fits or socially unadaptable to our 
mode of life and therefore they are 
not in need of individual social atten- 
tion. Here it is not a question of 
adapting sick individuals to our so- 
cial system, but the serious problem 
of adapting a sick social system to 
meet the needs of the individual.” 





Pavlov Turns 


to Psychiatry 


By W. HORSLEY GANTT* 


AN PETROVICH PAVLOV, one of the 

greatest men of science that Rus- 
sia has given the world, was born in 
Ryazan, a small peasant town in the 
Province of Moscow, on Sept. 26, 1849. 
He was the son of a poor priest, who 
wanted him to follow in his footsteps, 
and so he was sent to a theological 
seminary. 

Sitting in the class room and impa- 
tiently listening to the long-winded, 
sonorous-voiced teachers who spoke 
of things that could be neither proved 
nor observed, young Ivan resolved 
that he would not be a priest. It was 
much more satisfactory to read The 
Physiology of Common Life, by G. H. 
Lewes (the friend of George Eliot), 
in which everything was part of a sys- 
tem and could be seen and measured 
and observed and proved by experi- 
mentation. And was not the body like 
any inanimate machine that consumes 
fuel in the form of food and trans- 
forms it into various kinds of energy 
or heat—in the body, muscular move- 
ments or glandular secretions? 

That explains why, instead of fin- 
ishing at the theological seminary, 
Pavlov went off to St. Petersburg to 
study under Mendeleyev, the great 
chemist. Here he lived with his broth- 
er on a starvation diet, often eating 
nothing but black bread the whole 
day, for his father was too poor to 
aid him. By winning a scholarship he 


*Dr. Gantt, now a psychiatrist at the 
Medical School of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, served as chief of the medical divi- 
sion of the Leningrad unit of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration in 1922-23 and 
collaborated in Professor Pavlov’s physi- 
ological laboratory from 1925 to 1929. 


was able to study abroad for two 
years under the great physiologists 
Carl Ludwig and Heidenhain. Inciden- 
tally, Welch, a founder of Johns Hop- 
kins, was among his fellow-students. 
On returning to St. Petersburg he ob- 
tained a position as assistant with the 
famous clinician Botkin. 

For years Pavlov worked without 
attracting special attention, but he 
had begun his hunt for facts. He was 
indefatigable, derided all shams, asked 
no favors of any one and blurted out 
his opinions in fiery, aggressive lan- 
guage against the head of the Military 
Medical Academy, who sought by his 
political scheming to keep himself in 
favor with the Czarist government at 
the expense of science. For these rea- 
sons Pavlov was appointed tull pro- 
fessor only a few years before he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1904. 

By the time he was 53 Pavlov had 
established his reputation as a physi- 
ologist by his brilliant researches on 
digestion. By ingenious operations he 
managed to obtain secretions from the 
stomach, pancreas and liver of a dog 
leading a normal life in the laboratory, 
day after day and under varying con- 
ditions. This of course differed from 
acute vivisection experiments general- 
ly employed by physiologists. But cer- 
tain facts appeared that could neither 
be explained nor neglected. Why did 
saliva pour forth in the dog’s mouth 
not only when he was given food to 
eat but when it was shown to him or 
he heard the footsteps of the assistant 
bringing the food? Was not this so- 
called psychical fact also a physiologi- 
cal reflex, determined by external con- 
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ditions and organic structure just as 
much as was the ordinary mechanical 
unchanging reflex action? 

It was in this new and unexplored 
and at that time very difficult field 
that Pavlov, between the ages of 55 
and 60, carried on his resolute and 
daring investigations. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that he had to begin not only by 
devising methods but in a subject en- 
tirely neglected by physiologists and 
one in which he himself had had abso- 
lutely no experience. He worked, more- 
over, in the face of discouragement 
both in his own laboratory and from 
such noted physiologists as Sir Charles 
Sherrington and Tigerstedt. Yet for 
twenty-five long years he went on 
amassing facts, continually repeating 
experiments for verifications and 
waiting a quarter of a century—until 
he was nearly 75—before he was will- 
ing to let his results be published in 
book form (Lectures on Conditioned 
Reflexes. New York: International 
Publishers, 1928). Thus it is that only 
in the past decade has the world 
known of Pavlov’s researches in this 
field. 

Although the creative work of many 
scientists is over by the time they 
reach 60, Pavlov did not begin his 
investigation of behavior until he was 
that old, and even after reaching 80 
he has dared to go further, to follow 
a new trail suggested by certain lab- 
oratory facts and to apply his results 
to the study of mental diseases in 
human beings. Led by facts to the 
frontier of this field, he has not hesi- 
tated on account of age to proceed 
into a new branch of medicine—psy- 
chiatry—for Pavlov has never been 
a clinician. Here he is as serious and 
enthusiastic a student of nervous dis- 
eases as any young medico experienc- 
ing his first thrills in the acquisition 
of knowledge. 
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In September, 1934, I found him 
aglow with discussions he had recent- 
ly had with the American psychiatrist 
Adolf Meyer, who visited him in 
Leningrad, and his desk covered with 
the current textbooks of psychiatry in 
English, German and French. He had 
mastered the symptoms of the various 
forms of insanity so thoroughly that 
he was as conversant with them as 
any alienist. Not only had he studied 
the literature of the subject but he 
was also spending four hours weekly 
in the local asylums with the pa- 
tients. By correlating his own labora- 
tory findings with those of the clinic 
he has given us new theories concern- 
ing the nature and origin of two very 
important nervous diseases—hysteria 
and paranoia. 

A decade ago Pavlov found in his 
laboratory dogs an experimental basis 
for nervous breakdown in the human 
being. In his early work, it should be 
remembered, he worked with two op- 
posite forms of nervous activity—ex- 
citation and inhibition. In the usual 
laboratory experiment the former is 
produced by having some such signal 
as a bell or a metronome coincide with 
feeding, so that the bell finally starts 
off the same train of reactions (mus- 
cular tensions and movements and 
secretions) as the food itself—the 
food excitation. The inhibitory process 
is formed by taking another but sizmi- 
lar signal and repeating it without 
feeding. If a metronome of 100 beats 
per minute has been chosen for the 
excitatory signal and one of 150 beats 
for the inhibitory, almost any dog can 
tell the difference between these two 
metronomes, but if they are brought 
very close together, for example, at 
100 and 105 beats, the dog may be- 
come perplexed and sick worrying 
over which is which. (Pavlov would 
not use these terms, implying that we 
know what the dog is thinking about, 
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and at one time he fined members of 
the staff who used them. ) 

These two signals, of course, repre- 
sent an important function for the 
dog. Although some dogs when con- 
fronted by the problem raised by the 
two similar metronomes simply get 
“bored” and go to sleep, the decision 
between food and no food may throw 
others into a state of confusion and 
give them a “neurosis” lasting several 
months or longer. To them it seems a 
question of “to be or not to be,” and 
they worry themselves insane trying 
to get the correct answer. Food, of 
course, is a vital element in a dog’s 
life. If he cannot decide clearly he 
may give up, become disgusted and 
refuse to eat altogether, or even spew 
out any food already in his mouth, or 
have a temper tantrum, crying, whin- 
ing, biting at his stand, and refuse to 
eat whenever he is brought into the 
room where the experiment took 
place, even if this may have been 
months before. 

Such a condition may persist for a 
long time, even a year, after the ex- 
periment, although the dog may not 
in the meanwhile have been brought 
into the experimental chamber. One 
might think that he had “forgotten” 
about it, but such a sad and distressing 
dilemma, connected as it is with so 
important a problem—one of his life’s 
ambitions—is not lightly forgotten by 
the nervous system of even a dog. (In- 
stead of using these general terms 
Pavlov would speak of the damage 
done to the nervous system by the col- 
lision between excitation and inhibi- 
tion in the brain.) 

By using a difficult differentiation 
between two metronomes, Pavlov in 
the past year or two has obtained 
pathological states in dogs which he 
considers analogous to paranoia in the 
human being—the form of insanity 
known as paranoia in which the pa- 
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tient has a system of delusions con- 
nected with some special subject, while 
remaining perfectly normal and capa- 
ble in other respects. In animals of a 
certain constitutional type, with a 
weak nervous system, the sore spot 
becomes permanent, so that, even if 
the problem is made easier, the dogs 
continue to react in the former per- 
verse way, just as if it were still diffi- 
cult, but their reactions to all other 
stimuli are normal. These normal re- 
actions are modifiable, change with 
the circumstances, adapt to reality 
(as in a normal dog), whereas the 
reactions to the metronomes connected 
with a former difficult problem, even 
when used in a new way, are un- 
changeable; the dog, like the human 
patient, bends reality to fit the past. 
It is the same with the dog as with 
the patient who cannot be argued out 
of his theories of persecution and self- 
justification. The longer the dog is 
trained, the more one tries to modify 
the metronomes to conform to his re- 
ality, the more set he becomes in his 
perversity. 

Pavlov has also made contributions 
to the study of hysteria. He believes 
that the living organism is a machine 
obeying the laws of mechanics. The 
higher organisms have _ specialized 
structures capable of detecting 
changes in the ether (light waves, 
through the eye), vibrations of a cer- 
tain frequency in matter (sound 
waves, through the ear), pressure, 
temperature, &c. (through the skin), 
taste, smell and sensations from the 
internal organs. All these are con- 
verted into nervous impulses and con- 
ducted into a central system whence 
they may be connected with almost 
any activity of the body through out- 
going nerves. When a certain signal, 
that is, some change in the environ- 
ment, coincides once or more often 
in a definite time relation with cer- 
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tain activities of the body, it may 
acquire the power of calling out this 
same activity at a later period 
through the property of the nervous 
system to make connections, although 
the first relation was purely acci- 
dental. 

This is Pavlov’s conditioned reflex. 
He considers that the brain has a few 
simple mechanical functions such as 
synthesis, or the making of connec- 
tions, and analysis, or the choosing 
between different signals on the basis 
of past experience. Two fundamental 
and opposite processes are involved— 
excitation when the choice is “yes” 
and inhibition when the choice is 
“no”; between these two there is often 
a fight for predominance. 

In Pavlov’s work he does not need 
or use any such complicated psycho- 
logical functions as will, judgment, 
&c., because he considers them too 
vague for exact work with the animal. 
For him all can be resolved into con- 
ditioned reflexes, and as these depend 
only upon environment, internal and 
external, plus constitutional make-up, 
behavior is determined and can be 
studied on the same general principles 
as any other determinate system. 

Last Autumn Pavlov expressed to 
me the opinion that human beings can 
be divided on the basis of conditioned 
reflexes into two general groups— 
those who react to the direct concrete 
signal about them and those who react 
to the signals of these signals or 
words. To the former group belong 
those who see things as a whole pic- 
ture, eidetic imagery, such as children 
and artists; and to the second, those 
who analyze and deal with abstrac- 
tions, such as scientists. Rarely are 
the two combined in one person, as 
in the case of Goethe and Leonardo 
da Vinci. The word system is built 
upon the more primitive one of direct 
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signals, and according to Pavlov it is 
this system that is chiefly at fault, in 
the case of hysteria, by signaling 
falsely, in conformity with the past 
rather than the present. The details 
of his explanation involve too much 
space to give here. Recently another 
scientist, Korzybski, has also stressed 
the importance of false word reactions 
in mental disease. 

“No communism without science,” 
said Lenin, and instructed the Sov- 
narkom (the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union) to pass a law that 
Pavlov should have all that he needed 
for his scentific researches. But Pavlov 
has repeatedly refused personal favors 
from the Soviet Government, and de- 
nounces it even more vehemently than 
he did the Czarist régime. Here he is 
as fearless as he was when playing 
and fighting as a boy in Ryazan, or 
as he has been in striking out into 
new scientific fields. This he has done 
from the beginning of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, when he had no reason to 
expect immunity from the harsh hand 
of the military. When special rations 
were offered him at that time, though 
he was getting only a little black 
bread and potatoes daily, he replied: 
“IT cannot accept more when my com- 
patriots are starving.” He preferred 
to walk through snow and ice, or to 
use the street car crowded with work- 
ers, rather than ride in the govern- 
ment automobile given him. He re- 
signed as professor from the Military 
Medical Academy because “I too am 
the son of a priest, and if you expel 
the students who are their sons then 
I will go!” 

When the Soviet Government 
wished to arrange an official celebra- 
tion of his eightieth birthday, Pavlov 
refused with the statement: “I cannot 
celebrate when my country is in 
mourning”; and to a world-famous 
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author who came to tell him that he 
should not vilify the government 
when it was doing the best that it 
could for his work, he shouted: “Out 
of my house!” On another occasion 
Pavlov challenged statements of a 
prominent Communist before an audi- 
ence of 500 (something which no one 
in Soviet Russia has dared to do), 
and against protests of “Treason!” 
shook his fists defiantly, explaining: 
“I am speaking only the truth, and 
whether you will or no you must 
listen!” 

Though nearly 86 years of age, 
Pavlov continues active work in his 
three laboratories, where he directs 
fifty collaborators. Mentally he is as 
alert and enthusiastic as ever. While 
in Russia last Autumn I could not 
notice any lessening of his incompara- 
ble powers of observation or keen 
comprehension. Yet in commenting on 
old age, he noted that the defect com- 
monly called “senile dispersion of at- 
tention” is in reality an extreme of 
concentration, so that he can attend 
to only one thing at the time, and that 
other old automatic movements and 
habits are not possible simultaneously, 
as they are in younger people. Be- 
cause of his feeling that too much 
emotional excitement is hard on the 
heart, he no longer indulges in fiery 
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outbursts on the subject of the gov- 
ernment or his other antipathies. More 
than six years ago at 79, although 
he had then recently undergone a 
severe operation for gallstones, he 
outplayed every one in the laboratory 
at gorodkee, a Russian game nearly as 
strenuous as baseball. In August, 
1933, I found him at the Summer lab- 
oratory near Leningrad and he 
showed me with pride the road to the 
garden he had built himself during 
vacation, spending regularly five 
hours daily with spade and pick—two 
hours each in the morning and after- 
noon and one hour in the long north- 
ern twilight after dinner. 

Today Pavlov’s step may be a whit 
slower, his hair thinner and his speech 
not quite so vehement, yet he gave me 
as clear a discussion and analysis of 
the current notions of mental diseases, 
learned since he was 82, as I have ever 
heard, and outlined with zeal as great 
as a decade ago his plans for pushing 
on in this new field (“I must hurry 
because I am getting old, but I want 
to work until I am 90.”’) With the ad- 
venturesome spirit of a boy he ex- 
plained the challenging facts of his 
own laboratory, and said: “I do not 
know what the psychiatrists will 
think, but these are our facts,” adding 
with a fierce gleam in his eyes: “We 
shall see who is right!” 
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Definitely out? Will any one stop it? 
—Rochester Times-Union —Richmond Times-Dispatch 


The inevitable victors The American ostrich 
—Washington Post —Post-Standard, Syracuse 





A Month’s World History 


Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 


International Events 
June 4—International Labor Conference 
opens at Geneva (512). 


June 13—Czechoslovak Foreign Minister 
visits Moscow (545). 


June 18—Anglo-German naval pact pub- 
lished (506). 


June 20—Ethiopia asks League for neutral 
observers on frontier (511). 


June 22—Anthony Eden confers in Paris 
on naval pact (509). 


June 24—Eden and Mussolini confer at 
Rome (510). 


International Chamber of Commerce 
meets in Paris (512). 


June 25—Announcement made of Ger- 
many’s promise to ban unrestricted 
submarine warfare (508). 


July 1—Soviet Union warns Japan on 
frontier raids. 


July 3—Ethiopia appeals to America for 
sympathy (511). 

July 4—Ethiopia asks United States to 
make Italy observe Kellogg pact. 


July 5—United States rejects Ethiopian 
appeal for aid. 


The United States 
June 10—‘‘Grass Roots’’ Republican con- 
vention at Springfield, Ill. (513). 
June 11—Senate votes drastic utility bill. 
June 14—Congress passes skeleton NRA. 


June 16—Executive order sets up new NRA 
organization (518). 


June 19—President proposes higher taxes 
and general tax-law revision (515). 


Senate passes Security Bill (519). 
House passes Wagner Labor Bill. 


June 24—Senate passes Bankhead Share- 
cropper Bill. 


Roosevelt asks for immediate passage 
of tax proposals. 


June 26—Youth aid set up by government. 
June 30—Coal strike averted. 


July 2—Banking Bill reported to Senate 
(520). 


House passes revised Utility Bill (520). 
July 5--President signs Wagner Labor 
Bill (519). 
Canada 


June 12—Ontario bankers spurn Provincial 
bond issue (524). 

June 27—Liberals win 
election (522). 


New Brunswick 


July 1—Unemployed riot in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan (523). 


Latin America 
June 11—Cuba restores 1901 Constitution 
(526). 


— ee begins in the Chaco 
Mexican Cabinet resigns after Presi- 
dent Cardenas and ex-President Calles 
disagree (525). 
June 17—Ex-President Calles announces 
withdrawal from Mexican politics. 


New Cardenas Cabinet appointed (526). 


June 21—Bolivia and Paraguay ratify 
Chaco truce (529). 


July 2—President Cardenas declares his 
program will be continued. 


The British Empire 


May 27—Copper mine riots in Northern 
Rhodesia (533). 

May 28—Lusaka becomes 
Northern Rhodesia (533). 


May 29—De Valera promises that Irish 
Free State will not harbor enemies of 
Britain (532). 


May 30—Australian Loan Council votes 
huge public works loan (533). 

June 4—Marketing agreement reached by 
British Iron and Steel Federation and 
International Steel Cartel (530). 


June 6—Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council declares Dominions are free of 
British law (531). 

— Parliament reassembles 

530). 

June 20—British Parliament receives as- 
surances on South African protectorates 
(530). 

June 21—British House of Commons guar- 
antees securities for transport electrifi- 
cation (530). 

June 27—Unofficial British peace ballot 
concluded (531). 

June 29—De Valera declares Free State 
government against all non-constitu- 
tional procedure (532). 


eapital of 


France 

June 9—Socialist party convention at 
Mulhouse (535). 

June 22—Croix de Feu demonstration at 
Chartres (534). 

June 24—Jean Chiappe elected President 
of Paris Municipal Council (535). 

June 28—Parliament adjourns (536), 
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Germany 

June 12—Ernst Torgler reported released 
by Nazis. 

June 20—Publication of German budget 
reveals deficit. 

July 1—Special ‘‘office to settle litigation 
concerning Protestant Church’’ begins 
work (538). 


Italy and Spain 
June 6—Martial law extended in Spain 
(540). 
June 9—Italy announces extension of sys- 
tem of import licenses (540). 
June 12—The New York Times excluded 
from Italy (539). 


Eastern Europe 

June 17—National rally of Rumanian 
Peasant party (545). 

June 20—Yugoslay Cabinet falls (543). 

=r Yugoslav Cabinet formed 
(543). 

June 29—Danzig banking holiday ends 
(544). 


Northern Europe 


June 8—Sweden increases old-age pen- 
sions (547). 
June 18—Swedish Riksdag adjourns (548). 


The Anglo-German Naval Pact 
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June 21—Estonian Fascists sentenced by 
Tallinn court-martial (548). 


The Soviet Union 

May 20—Chamber of Commerce reveals 
rise of national income (550). 

June 7—Communist party purge expels 
A. S. Yenukidze (552). 

The Near and Middle East 

June 1—Virtual agreement by Abyssinia, 
Egypt and Sudan on Tsana dam re- 
ported from Cairo (554). 

June 13—Turkey’s ban against clerical 
garb becomes effective (555). 


June 18—Turkish Ministry of Interior es- 
tablishes censorship of motion pictures 


(555). 
The Far East 


May 22—Chang Ching-hui becomes Pre- 
mier of Manchukuo (559). 

June 14—Japan’s first Ambassador pre- 
sents credentials to Nanking (559). 

June 17—British and American oil com- 
panies announce their withdrawal from 
Manchukuo (560). 

June 19—Japan announces acceptance of 
her demands in North China (558). 

June 26—Japanese Finance Minister warns 
against continued government borrow- 

ing (560). 











WHE Anglo-German naval agree- 

ment, unexpectedly announced 
to the world by a British White Paper 
on June 18, startled Europe like an 
exploding bomb. The first Anglo-Ger- 
man naval conversations since the 
war had begun at the British Foreign 
Office on June 4, conducted by Hit- 
ler’s special representative, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, and representatives of 
the British Admiralty and Foreign 
Office. It was supposed until the last 
moment that if any agreement were 
reached, it would be provisional and 
subject to the approval of other naval 
powers. The British Government, in 
fact, had informed the French on June 
7 that the talks were merely explora- 
tory. Any abrupt step seemed the 
more unlikely since Great Britain had 
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just taken a new Prime Minister in 
Stanley Baldwin and a new Foreign 
Minister in Sir Samuel Hoare. Then 
came the news that a treaty giving 
the Third Reich the right to a fleet 35 
per cent of Britain’s had been signed, 
sealed and put into immediate effect. 
The news naturally provoked the 
wildest jubilation in Germany, the 
sharpest resentment in France and 
Russia. French complaints were not 
directed primarily against the sub- 
stance of the agreement. Even if Ger- 
many built immediately to the 35 per 
cent limit the French fleet would still 
be at least 15 per cent greater, while 
money spent by the Reich on ships is 
not spent on the tanks, guns and air- 
planes that France fears more. 
The French, Italians and Russians 
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objected especially to the method. 
They were not consulted; they were 
misled; and Britain violated the 
whole spirit of Stresa—so they al- 
leged. After formally protesting 
against the way Germany was scrap- 
ping the arms section of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, the British turned about 
and threw the last shreds of this sec- 
tion into the fire. These facts cannot 
be denied. Of course in actual truth, 
Part V of the treaty was already 
dead; the British simply recognized 
this in their usual practical way, but 
in so doing they compounded with 
Germany—formally and legally—the 
treaty violation they had just con- 
demned. It is not strange that An- 
thony Eden hurried to Paris on June 
20, and to Rome on June 22, to ex- 
plain. 

Nor is it strange that while he did 
so the susceptible German nation re- 
joiced extravagantly. By a swift coup 
the Reich had broken the “Stresa 
front.” It had won the assent of the 
greatest European power to repudia- 
tion of one part of the treaty; it had 
ended the isolation endured uninter- 
ruptedly since German departure from 
the League in October, 1933. Every- 
one knows that Britain joined in the 
Stresa-Geneva censure reluctantly, 
and that most Britons (like most of 
the Dutch and Scandinavians) re- 
garded it as hypocritical and unjust. 

Nevertheless, to kill Stresa so soon 
is a German triumph. The practical 
naval value of the treaty is consider- 
able, though its political value is what 
Berlin really prizes. It is a victory in 
foreign affairs; strengthening Hitler 
after dark days, it is no less a victory 
in domestic politics. Intelligent Ger- 
mans have long realized that the best 
hope for their nation lies in winning 
British friendship. Berlin correspond- 
ents hastened to point out after June 
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18 that Berlin was readier than ever 
to support the British plan for a 
Western air pact, and to shape her 
foreign policy to conform with Brit- 
ish wishes wherever possible. 

If the practical consequences of the 
naval treaty could be foretold we 
might predict much of the course of 
European affairs in the next few 
years. These consequences must at 
once be divided between the naval and 
the political. Speaking in strict naval 
terms, Great Britain and Germany 
have arrived at a fairly equitable bar- 
gain. Each country can justify it by 
good arguments. The whole animus of 
naval competition, which did so much 
to bring on the World War, is re- 
moved. Getting 35 per cent of the ag- 
gregate naval tonnage of the British 
Commonwealth, the Reich gets all she 
can possibly now pay for anyway. But 
she foreswears a 50 or 75 per cent 
that she might pay for later. 

Some Britons object that even 35 
per cent will really give Germany an 
advantage; that with her brand-new 
navy concentrated in the North Sea 
she will be more powerful than Great 
Britain with an older fleet necessarily 
scattered over the globe. 

But British naval experts do not 
share this fear. For example, Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond, writing in the 
Observer, points out that the com- 
mand of the North Sea will be de- 
termined by battleships, and that 
whenever European storms require it 
the British battle-fleet can be con- 
centrated at home as readily as in 
1914. 

Actually Germany will build up 
gradually to the permitted level. Her 
intentions, revealed confidentially to 
Great Britain during the negotiations, 
and to France early in July, were not 
immediately published. The Reich now 
has three “pocket-battleships” of 
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10,000 tons each, formidable vessels 
that can sink anything that can catch 
them and escape anything that can 
sink them. She will be allowed to add 
capital ships to a total of 183,750 tons. 

Great Britain today has fifteen 
battleships and battle-cruisers, her 
strength being limited by the London 
and Washington agreements to 525,- 
000 tons. The battle-cruiser Hood is 
of 42,100 tons; the battleships Nelson 
and Rodney of 33,500 and 33,900 tons; 
there are two more battle-cruisers of 
32,000 tons each; five battleships of 
31,500 tons; and five of 29,150. Eight 
capital ships altogether bear a re- 
placement date of 1937. Of late years 
Britain has gladly economized on her 
fleet. The new treaty saves her from 
any unhappy results of such economy 
and permits a reasonable continuance 
of it. 

As for submarines, Germany is al- 
lowed to increase her proportion to 45 
per cent if she economizes in other 
categories. She may even, if she en- 
counters a situation which makes it 
necessary, go above 45 per cent; but 
in such:event she will give notice to 
the British Government and submit 
the matter first to friendly discussion. 
The Reich also agrees specifically, as 
the First Lord of the Admiralty told 
the Commons on June 25, never again 
to resort to unrestricted submarine 
warfare. That is, she accepts the rules 
of Part IV of the London naval treaty. 
It will be remembered that this part 
is binding on Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan, but not upon 
France and Italy, which have never 
ratified it. Finally, the Reich ex- 
presses readiness to abolish the sub- 
marine altogether if other powers do 
—and of course here again France and 
Italy have been the chief obstacles. 

It is evident that the British, for all 
their memories of 1917, are not great- 
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ly worried by a German submarine 
fleet. They may attach value to the 
new German pledge. They may place 
confidence in new devices against sub- 
marines. At any rate, they probably 
regard the chief danger today as from 
the air. 

One interesting feature of the 
treaty affects the United States as 
well as other nations. Germany de- 
clares that she favors world limitation 
of naval armaments by that system 
which divides naval vessels into cate- 
gories fixing the maximum tonnage 
or armament for vessels in each. This 
indicates a return by Great Britain 
to the old effort to persuade all pow- 
ers to reduce the maximum tonnage 
of battleships from 35,000 to 25,000, 
with 12-inch instead of 16-inch guns. 
She would also like to reduce the 
maximum tonnage of cruisers from 
10,000 to 7,000 tons, with 6-inch in- 
stead of 8-inch guns. In this effort she 
will now have German support. 

The United States has always op- 
posed the British plan. Since we have 
no such world-wide system of naval 
bases as the British Commonwealth 
possesses, our naval experts insist on 
vessels of long-cruising range, on the 
35,000-ton battleship and the 10,000- 
ton cruiser. Navy Department offi- 
cials in Washington hastened on June 
20 to say that we can never abandon 
the heavy ships. France, which recent- 
ly turned to the 35,000-ton ship to 
meet Italian competition, will also be 
opposed. The fox and the stork re- 
quire different drinking vessels and 
think each other unreasonable. 

Prime Minister Baldwin announced 
on June 25 that the government ex- 
pected to invite France, Italy and 
Russia to send delegations to London 
shortly for naval discussions, but he 
gave no more definite information. 
The news of the Anglo-German treaty 
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inspired much talk of larger navies 
in Paris, Rome and even Warsaw— 
Poland having sixteen miles of Bal- 
tic shore to protect, and several de- 
stroyers and submarines to do it with. 
This talk, however, soon died away. 
It is said to be the British wish to 
persuade Germany to spread her new 
building program over seven years 
instead of Hitler’s first proposal of 
four. If this is done, there need be no 
sudden increase in French and Italian 
navies. And the hope for a renewal 
of the London naval treaty before 
its expiration next year can still be 
warmly cherished. 

Politically, the consequences of the 
Anglo-German treaty are as yet im- 
possible to gauge. It is impossible to 
say how deep is the French and Italian 
resentment, how lasting it will prove, 
what forms it will take. Anthony 
Eden on June 20 was confronted with 
an unenviable task. With Stresa in 
mind, he had to explain one of the 
hastiest turnabouts in British history. 
He had to tell Laval and Mussolini 
just what Great Britain meant by 
talking about “collective security” and 
then concluding an abrupt bilateral 
agreement. 

In Paris Eden encountered an angry 
press, a frigid Foreign Office. The 
French have always followed the 
policy of insisting that land, sea and 
air armaments are so interdependent 
that limitation of all must be consid- 
ered together. Their policy has also 
been to insist that mere bilateral limi- 
tation of armaments is unfair to the 
League and to other nations; that it 
is opposed to what Litvinov calls 
“indivisible peace.” It was, therefore, 
not merely the rude method and unex- 
pected haste of the British action that 
irritated France. The action ran coun- 
ter to some of the deeper French 
convictions. 

Most Frenchmen would say: “It is 
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all very well for you English to agree 
with Germany upon naval and air 
forces. That is all you worry about. 
But we have to worry about land 
forces as well. And there is very little 
chance of getting Germany to limit 
her land forces unless we deal with 
all three branches together.” 

On the whole, Eden fared better in 
Paris than might have been expected. 
His conversations of June 21 and 22 
with M. Laval covered a wide scope. 
They dealt with the effect of the naval 
agreement on the general European 
situation rather than with the terms 
of the agreement. At the end M. Laval 
issued a statement quite cordial in 
tone. After intimating that the two 
governments wished to return to the 
Franco-British proposals of Feb. 3 and 
find means of realizing them, he con- 
cluded: “Mr. Eden and I agreed in 
recognizing that France and Britain 
should remain faithful to their com- 
mon duty, and work in the closest 
collaboration to build up peace by the 
organization of collective security.” 

European peace so obviously de- 
pends upon continuous Franco-British 
understanding and collaboration that 
any real rift is unthinkable. The 
French may feel—and with justice— 
badly hurt, but they could afford to 
forget a much graver injury than this 
in the interests of a common front. 

The French Government’s cordiality 
toward London cannot really be 
shaken. But the French press, always 
flighty and irresponsible, continued 
during the next fortnight to let off 
steam. Its most ill-natured and dan- 
gerous proposals had to do with 
Italian designs upon Ethiopia. Since 
England had shown so little regard 
for “League principles,” argued the 
Intransigeant, Soir, Echo de Paris, 
and other newspapers, France would 
do well to cease opposing Italian am- 
bitions in Eastern Africa. “Any other 
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course,” wrote Jules Sauerwein, “will 
end in a breach between Italy and the 
League and in profound disturbance 
of France’s Italian policy in Central 
Europe.” 

This is the more alarming because 
M. Laval has always set great store 
by Italian friendship, and has resisted 
Mussolini’s aggressive attitude toward 
Ethiopia much less vigorously than 
the British. Indeed, a secret under- 
standing on the subject has been sus- 
pected in many quarters ever since 
the Franco-Italian agreement some 
months ago, which gave Italy a share 
in the French railroad from Jibuti to 
Addis Ababa. It remains to be seen 
whether M. Laval will really follow 
the line indicated by the Paris press. 

In Rome also Eden met with a 
rather chilly reception. But this was 
very clearly because of the Ethio- 
pian question rather than the Anglo- 
German agreement. Italy was by 
no means so disturbed by the naval 
treaty as was France. Governmental 
circles took the view, according to 
trustworthy reports, that the German 
Navy was likely to have become a 
much greater menace without any 
such treaty. A curb was not unwel- 
come. The Italians are more alarmed 
by increases in the French fleet than 
in the German fleet. They hope that 
Great Britain will calm the French 
fears so that new building programs 
will not be necessary. 

But the Italian press, government 
and (apparently) people have now 
worked themselves into a state of 
great excitement over the Ethiopian 
question. British “interference” is 
much resented. Eden met as much 
newspaper hostility as Mussolini 
thought discreet. The government had 
announced that Mussolini and he 
would discuss the naval treaty alone, 
and that Ethiopia would not be men- 
tioned. But, as it later appeared, 
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Ethiopia was the more important 
topic and Eden fell far short of ob- 
taining satisfactory assurances. 


ETHIOPIA’S PERIL 


By the end of June it was clear that 
the chances of an Italo-Ethiopian war 
were nine in ten. M. Laval was report- 
ed as having told the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on June 19: “War in Abys- 
sinia is now practically inevitable.” 
As foreign criticism of his policy 
grew, Mussolini simply used it to 
strengthen his position at home. Nor 
did he conceal his contempt for the 
possibility of League interference. 

There appeared to be only two sub- 
stantial hopes for preserving the 
peace. One lay in firm Anglo-French 
cooperation to restrain Mussolini by 
threats and, if necessary, by closing 
the Suez Canal. The other lay in ac- 
tion to bribe Mussolini to desist; that 
is, in getting Ethiopia to offer him 
large concessions, perhaps to be sup- 


plemented by British and French 
grants in East Africa as well. After 


the naval treaty, the hope of 
firm Anglo-French resistance (always 
weak) seemed to fade. 

Captain Eden’s trip to Rome on 
June 23-24 was largely concerned with 
an exploration of the second possibil- 
ity—that of bribing Mussolini to show 
a little regard for League principles 
and the rights of weak peoples. He an- 
nounced in the Commons on July 1 
that Great Britain had offered to cede 
a strip of British Somaliland to Ethi- 
opia, giving her direct access to the 
sea; this being contingent on terri- 
torial and perhaps other concessions 
by Ethiopia to Italy. Mussolini had 
rejected the plan. The offer, accord- 
ing to Sir Samuel Hoare, then lapsed. 
Captain Eden added that he had told 
Mussolini that Great Britain “could 
not remain indifferent to events which 
might profoundly affect the League’s 
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future,” since all British 
policy looks toward 
strengthening the League. 
But he did not reveal Mus- 
solini’s rejoinder. 

The British offer of an 
all-round territorial adjust- 
ment was of course roundly 
denounced by the Italian 
press, which now wants 
matters to go to an ex- 
tremity. It was also de- 
nounced by French news- 
papers on the ground that 
if Ethiopia were given a 
coast her trade through 
the French port of Jibuti 
would be lost. This trade, 
both import and export, 
amounted to less than $10,- 
000,000 in 1933-34—but 
that is worth having. 

For obvious reasons Mus- 
solini has never made an 
explicit statement of his real inten- 
tions and demands. But the Italian 
correspondent of The New York 
Times stated on June 25 that Mus- 
solini had told Eden that he did 
not covet all Ethiopia; that he would 
respect those regions in which Britain 
had interests; but that Italy needs “a 
vast agricultural area” and would not 
be content with limited annexations 
or railway rights. “He was emphatic 
on the point that no compromise 
would be acceptable that did not pro- 
vide an outlet for Italy’s surplus popu- 
lation.” 

It is not strange that, as the tiger 
creeps nearer and prepares his spring, 
Ethiopia has shown signs of despera- 
tion. If by Aug. 25, according to the 
ruling of the League Council, concilia- 
tion and arbitration have not effected 
a settlement, then the League will in- 
tervene. But Ethiopia places little 
faith in the League. On June 20 she 


saa ney 


The port of Zeila, in British Somaliland, was re- 
ported to have been offered to Abyssinia in return 
for Abyssinian concessions to Italy 


sent a pathetic plea to the Secretariat, 
saying that the situation “has gone 
from bad to worse.” She proposed 
that the Council station neutral ob- 
servers at her expense on the frontier 
to observe events. Italy prepared to 
resist this proposal, if necessary, by 
every means. But it was not consid- 
ered, for the League wishes to keep 
hands off till Aug. 25. Finally, on 
July 3, the Emperor Haile Selassie 
appealed through The Associated 
Press to the United States. 

“Ethiopia is independent and will 
remain so,” he wrote. “We will not 
consider any concession of a political 
or territorial nature. At the same 
time, we will not accept any limita- 
tion of our sovereignty or independ- 
ence.” He accused Italy of attempting 
to extinguish Ethiopian freedom and 
to seize Ethiopia’s lands. And he con- 
cluded with an unquestionable truth: 
Along with Ethiopia “tis menaced the 
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whole system of peaceful settlement 
of international disputes which has 
been so laboriously worked out since 
the World War.” The United States 
has had to leave effective labor in 
behalf of Ethiopia to Great Britain. 
But many Americans will catch in 
that sentence of Haile Selassie’s the 
spirit of Woodrow Wilson’s great 
work for peace. It is that work, or 
what remains of it, that Italian greed 
and Mussolini’s personal ambition are 
endangering. Mussolini would tear 
down the entire temple of peace at 
Geneva to add to his “empire” a little 
segment of the most inhospitable part 
of Africa. 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood told a 
London meeting on July 1 that “if 
the members of the League of Nations 
fulfill their pledges there is no doubt 
that peace will be maintained.” Two 
days later the British Cabinet held its 
first meeting since Captain Eden’s 
return from Rome. It was later re- 
ported that it had concluded that the 
only effective course to pursue was 
to resort to Article XVI and by means 
of its sanctions prevent Mussolini 
from waging his much-desired war. 
Such a drastic course would require 
much courage. 


TWO INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The nineteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference opened at 
Geneva on June 4, with the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Afghani- 
stan taking part officially for the first 
time. On June 24, in one of the most 
important meetings of the world’s rep- 
resentatives of business since the 
great depression began six years ago, 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce began in Paris its eighth bien- 
nial congress. 

Both these meetings had features of 
exceptional interest. The American 
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spokesmen at the I. L. O. conference 
played a prominent and effective part, 
and it was largely due to their ac- 
tivities that the conference on June 20 
approved the principle of the forty- 
hour week without a reduction of the 
standard of living. Since the I. L. O. at 
the time of its establishment favored 
a forty-eight hour week, the step is 
regarded as a notable advance. But as 
yet it represents only the erection of a 
new objective. The next step will be 
to obtain agreement upon the applica- 
tion of the forty-hour principle to 
specific industries. Before breaking 
up, the conference voted for the estab- 
lishment of a forty-two-hour week in 
the glass-bottle industry. Proposals 
for fixing standards in public works 
and the metal, coal and other indus- 
tries were postponed. 

The discussions of the International 
Chamber of Commerce showed once 
more that two questions are in the 
foreground of business _ interest 
throughout the world—the reduction 
of trade barriers and the stabilization 
of currencies. The two are of course 
inextricably connected. Before the ses- 
sions ended on June 29 the Chamber 
adopted a number of resolutions bear- 
ing upon the abolition of interferences 
with trade. It condemned two policies 
dear to the heart of the Roosevelt 
administration—the national regula- 
tion of crops and bilateral trade agree- 
ments, at least unless accompanied by 
most-favored-nation clauses. It also 
resolved that the statesmen of the 
world should hold immediate consul- 
tations upon currency stabilization. 
But the British delegation had previ- 
ously pronounced for the “wait and 
see” policy of its own government; and 
their spokesmen had warned the 
Chamber that Great Britain cannot 
act upon stabilization until the next 
general elections are out of the way. 





Looking Forward to 1936 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


O seasoned observers American 
political events in the midsum- 
mer seemed to turn largely on prepa- 
rations for the campaign of 1936. 
There were signs in Republican cir- 
cles that leaders of the Old Guard 
were girding their loins for a contest 
like that of 1920 if not of 1896. 
Perhaps, after all, the Democrats 
might be turned out of office on a 
few simple issues: Stabilization of the 
currency on a gold basis, abandon- 
ment of “tinkering” with the mone- 
tary system, reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures, a balanced budget, a cur- 
tailment of the national debt and “a 
free hand for business,” coupled of 
course with tariffs, subsidies, boun- 
ties and loans from the Treasury. As 
the days passed and the indices of in- 
dustry showed no evidence of a firm 
upward turn, hopes founded on such 
a program gathered strength. Except 
for Monroe in 1820, no President had 
ever weathered a panic, and it ap- 
peared reasonable to suppose that a 
continuance of the present crisis 
would lead to a repetition of history— 
the ousting of the party that had en- 
joyed its chance. If Republicans were 
able to wring another victory from 
“the bloody shirt” in 1880, they might 
be able to wring another victory in 
1936 from the grand old slogan of 
“turn the rascals out.” At all events 
the dream was not wholly fanciful. 
Yet matters were in fact not simple 
in the Summer of 1935. To be sure 
the conference of Midwestern Re- 
publicans from “the grass roots” (and 
the pavements of Chicago) which was 


held at Springfield, Ill., adopted on 
June 11 a series of articles presenting 
the face of simplicity. They boldly de- 
clared their faith in the Constitution, 
the separation of powers, the main- 
tenance of “our American political 
and economic systems as established 
by our forefathers,” States’ rights, a 
free press, ‘the competitive system,” 
and “individualism and individual en- 
terprise” as opposed to any form of 
“collectivism.” All this was true to 
verbal form. 

But when the assembled Repub- 
licans at Springfield came to their 
“constructive proposals for action” 
they did not “plump for anarchy plus 
the police constable.” On the contrary 
they favored many forms of collec- 
tive action. 

They approved “the principle of 
collective bargaining, the representa- 
tives of labor to be of labor’s own 
choice.” They came out against child 
labor and endorsed the regulation of 
the employment of women in indus- 
try. They recognized “‘that the secur- 
ity of our citizens demands govern- 
ment aid in the establishment of old- 
age and unemployment reserves.” 
They declared that the farmer “is of 
right entitled to a fair and proportion- 
ate part of the national income and to 
receive a parity price.” Then they 
turned to government for help. “We 
endorse the enactment of such legis- 
lation, approved by the farmers them- 
selves, as will accomplish such pur- 
poses. * * * The machinery of Federal 
Land Bank loans should be used to 
refinance farm-mortgage debts at low 
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rates of interest.” While standing by 
“reasonable tariffs,” the Republicans 
condemned the “arbitrary restric- 
tions” (of other countries), “such as 
quotas and exchange restrictions.” 
They recommended “research by the 
government” looking to the creation 
of new outlets in industry and agricul- 
ture. They favored “continued protec- 
tion to farm and home ownership and 
continued provision, in cooperation 
with State and local governments, for 
those that are in need until private 
industry absorbs the present army of 
the unemployed.” 

When, later in the month, Young 
Republicans of New York State 
assembled to make their declaration 
of faith for the coming campaign, 
they too struck notes that had a “col- 
lectivist” ring. In preparation for their 
meeting on June 22, their board of 
governors drew up a platform con- 
taining features which shocked con- 
servatives, including one for putting 
the unemployed to work in industries 
in a manner suggested by Upton Sin- 
clair’s EPIC scheme in California. 
These radical plans were rejected by 
the assembly, but a resolution was 
carried submitting them to a new 
committee for further study. In the 
platform as adopted, the open secret 
was mentioned—that American indus- 
try can produce billions in weath 
now unproduced and that something 
should be done about it. The declara- 
tion of faith also included specific en- 
dorsements: Continuance of Federal 
unemployment relief until employ- 
ment is restored, unemployment in- 
surance, old-age pensions, right of 
labor to bargain collectively, aboli- 
tion of child labor, abolition of 
sweat-shop conditions, profit-sharing, 
minimum wage laws, slum clearance, 
rehousing of the people, Federal aid 
for highway construction, reduction 
in the profits of middlemen for the 
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benefit of farmers, more effective 
regulation of utilities, and coordina- 
tion of plants to improve service. 

Bureaucracy was denounced in the 
customary language. So was govern- 
ment competition with private indus- 
try. A plank proposing an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution author- 
izing a broad program of social legis- 
lation was voted down, but a sound 
currency and fixed gold standard were 
approved. 

The Young Republicans of New 
York had scarcely adjourned when 
their brethren in New England assem- 
bled at Eastern Point, Conn. The lat- 
ter also found themselves divided, but 
the conservative faction was not per- 
mitted to dominate the scene. In the 
end no declaration of faith was 
adopted. Instead, the conference 
agreed on deploring “conditions in 
this nation,” but concluded that “at- 
tacks upon the administration unac- 
companied by a constructive program 
will not advance the interests of the 
Republican party.” So the considera- 
tion of a program was postponed until 
an Autumn conference, announced for 
September. But fifteen issues were 
presented for later study. They in- 
cluded unemployment relief, economy 
in government, interstate compacts 
for labor, veterans’ compensation, 
taxation, protection of the textile in- 
dustry, monetary problems, regulation 
of utilities and anti-trust laws. 

Young Republicans seeking to plot 
the “new” normalcy were given en- 
couragement on the last day of June 
by the announcement, somewhat cryp- 
tic, that ex-President Hoover would 
not be a candidate for renomination. 
This news was reported as coming 
from Republican Senators in the shape 
of a statement that Mr. Hoover will 
“formally announce late this Summer 
that he will not seek the Republican 
nomination for President next year.” 
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Presumably he might be drafted, as 
Calvin Coolidge might have been in 
1928, but at all events he was not en- 
gaged in an open quest for the honor. 

Events following the new declara- 
tions of faith by Republican leaders 
at Springfield, Ill., did not indicate 
an immediate return to the political 
and economic systems of our fore- 
fathers, at least the forms which they 
took in 1865 or 1789. Whether for 
campaign purposes or not, President 
Roosevelt surprised Congress and the 
country on Wednesday, June 19, by 
sending a special message urging a 
revision of the Federal tax program 
with a view to accelerating “the move- 
ment toward progressive taxation of 
wealth and of income,” and “encourag- 
ing a wider distribution of wealth.” 
His language did not imply that 
wealth is the pure fruit of “individual” 
labor and enterprise. ‘Wealth in the 
modern world,” he said, “does not 
come merely from individual effort; 
it results from a combination of indi- 
vidual effort and of the manifold uses 
to which the community puts that 
effort. * * * The people in the mass 
have inevitably helped to make large 
fortunes possible. * * * The owner- 
ship of wealth represents a great pub- 
lic interest and a great ability to pay.” 
Against the existing system of tax- 
ation the President lodged a funda- 
mental objection: “Our revenue laws 
have operated in many ways to the 
unfair advantage of the few, and they 
have done little to prevent an unjust 
concentration of wealth and power.” 
Then he referred significantly to 
perils ahead: “Social unrest and a 
deepening sense of unfairness are 
dangers to our national life which we 
must minimize by rigorous methods.” 

But the President’s concrete recom- 
mendations were couched in general 
terms. He suggested an inheritance 
tax on “all very large amounts re- 
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ceived by any one legatee.” He pro- 
posed a definite increase inthe taxes 
now levied upon “very great individual 
net incomes.” For the flat rate of tax 
laid upon corporations, he advised the 
substitution of a graduated income 
tax. The last proposal he accompanied 
by two monitory remarks. He said that 
the corporation income tax law might 
make “such classifications of business 
enterprises as the public interest may 
suggest to Congress,” and that “bona 
fide investment trusts that submit to 
public regulation and perform the 
function of permitting small investors 
to obtain the benefit of diversification 
of risk may well be exempted from 
this tax.” 

When President Roosevelt’s message 
on the taxation of wealth was read in 
the House and Senate, Progressives 
and left wing Democrats rejoiced in 
the sanction for an immediate attack 
on concentrated wealth. Even Senator 
Long greeted it with a hearty “Amen,” 
and soon afterward addressed an open 
letter to the President commending 
his proposal. The Senator conceded 
that the wind had been taken out of 
his movement and that if the program 
were pushed the President would “take 
200,000 share-the-wealth clubs” into 
the New Deal forces. Progressive lead- 
ers drew up a round-robin favoring im- 
mediate efforts to enact the proposed 
program into law and indicated their 
willingness to stay in Washington un- 
til victory was achieved. 

After a conference in the White 
House, administration leaders in Con- 
gress announced that an attempt 
would be made at once to frame the 
new measure and carry it through the 
legislative body. It is true that the 
President had not given a bill of speci- 
fications. He had suggested a heavy 
tax on very large inheritances, a heavy 
tax on very large incomes, and a grad- 
uated tax on corporation incomes. If 
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his hints were to be taken as guides, 
then the middle classes were to escape 
and large fortunes and incomes were 
to be taxed more heavily. 

When Congressional leaders, how- 
ever, came down to cases and began 
to consider precise rates, schedules 
and brackets, their will to action fal- 
tered. A proposal to attach the new 
program to the bill continuing “nui- 
sance taxes,” and pass it before the 
latter lapsed on June 30, was aban- 
doned. The President retreated from a 
position that had seemed to command 
immediate legislation. Embarrassed 
by his apparent reversal of pressure, 
administration leaders steered the 
temporary excise taxes through both 
houses and announced that it might 
take two months to hold hearings and 
enact the new distribution-of-wealth 
program into a statute. Meanwhile 
the program was subjected to a bar- 
rage of criticism. On the right it was 
assailed as an attack on wealth and 
virtue. On the left it was criticized 
as a subterfuge limited to the taxation 
of a few great fortunes and incomes— 
a subterfuge which allowed the well- 
to-do middle classes to escape their 
burdens and promised no considerable 
revenue for a distressed Treasury. 

The reception accorded the Presi- 
dent’s tax message by the press ran 
true to political form. Republican edi- 
tors found it “an essay in rashness,” 
a spiteful reaction to defeat in the 
NIRA case, a bid to “the Kingfish,” 
an “aggravation of fear,” and “a blow 
to recovery.” Conservative Democratic 
editors expressed similar views, with 
less bitterness, but those of the liberal 
wing welcomed it as “a social philos- 
ophy” founded on sound principles. In 
one quarter it was interpreted to 
mean that President Roosevelt had 
turned his back on the “planning” 
conceptions embodied in NIRA and 
had gone over to the Brandeis-Frank- 
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furter school in its war on “the curse 
of bigness.” Control of the present 
highly centralized economy, this school 
urges, is impossible; let us use taxa- 
tion and prosecution in a campaign for 
dissolution and disintegration. In an- 
other quarter the message was taken 
to mean that the President intended to 
couple taxation with credit control 
under the Eccles banking bill, the fin- 
ancing of railways and industries, 
public works, “yardsticks” and hold- 
ing-company regulation, in another 
line of attack on planning. An an- 
nouncement on June 29, after a White 
House conference, stated that the 
President had in mind calling shortly 
a general “convocation” of industry, 
labor and consumers, promoting a 
comprehensive survey of policies for 
a new NIRA and preparing, on the 
basis of thorough studies, a broad 
program of industrial control for sub- 
mission to the next Congress. 

However viewed, President Roose- 
velt’s tax message stirred up a heated 
discussion throughout the country. It 
was taken to imply, and in fact did 
imply, that “the natural distribution 
of wealth” under the economic system 
inherited from our forefathers was 
not satisfactory, and it proposed gov- 
ernment, or collective, intervention in 
that historic process. The theme cer- 
tainly was not new to Americans who 
knew any history. Nor had the con- 
sideration of it been confined to Pop- 
ulists and Democrats. 

In this connection special signifi- 
cance was attached to a speech deliv- 
ered on June 30 by Senator Vanden- 
berg, who is regarded as a poten- 
tial candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. The Sena- 
tor did more than denounce. He char- 
acterized the administration’s tax 
proposals as “a mere sop to political 
strategy,” and declared that they 
would not yield revenue to overtake 
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the mounting deficit or redistribute 
wealth “pursuant to the demands of 
those whom the President would pla- 
cate.” But the Senator went beyond 
criticism. He opposed the increase in 
corporation taxes as a burden on 
nascent industry. Then he presented 
a positive program. He proposed to 
widen the base of income and inheri- 
tance taxes to include the great body 
of the middle class and bring in a 
huge revenue to counter the deficit 
and prevent inflation. Although he 
did not limit his scheme to the taxa- 
tion of “the very rich,’ as contem- 
plated in the President’s message, 
Senator Vandenberg declared his be- 
lief in “using inheritance taxes for 
social objectives.” Income taxes he 
reserved for revenue purposes. “If we 
are to have a new Tax Bill,” he ex- 
claimed, “let it be a real bill and not 
a mere political appeal to mass preju- 
dice.” Supported in his position by at 
least twenty-two Progressive Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the Senate, 
Mr. Vandenberg gave notice to the 
country that the coming tax battle 
was to be fought on a broad front. 
Besides countering the challenge of 
the “grass roots” Republicans and 
taking the wind out of Senator Long’s 
sails, President Roosevelt served no- 
tice on the “gold bugs” that they 
would lose all chances for redeeming 
gold bonds in gold or at a higher 
valuation than other Federal paper. 
In a message to Congress on June 27, 
he urged the passage of legislation 
authorizing the Treasury to pay the 
holders of gold-clause securities in 
present currency or give them non- 
gold-clause bonds, at their election. 
He also advised Congress to “termi- 
nate any consent which the United 
States may have voluntarily given to 
be sued on its securities, coins, or 
currencies.” These proposals were ad- 
vanced to clear up the uncertainties 
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left by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the gold-clause cases. The 
Court had declared unconstitutional 
the repeal of the gold-clause in its 
retroactive aspects, but had stated 
that the particular complainants at 
the moment had not proved any losses 
in fact as a result of the repeal. This 
left the way open for private parties 
to bring suits in Federal courts in 
efforts to show that they had sus- 
tained losses. By withdrawing the 
right of suing the government, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt indicated, such litiga- 
tion could be stopped and the cur- 
rency policy of the administration 
protected from additional attacks. 

If the “‘collectivist” trend was to be 
reversed, as proclaimed by “grass 
roots” Republicans, organized labor 
lent no countenance to the hope. While 
the American Federation of Labor 
was helping to push through Congress 
the Wagner Bill sanctioning collective 
bargaining, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association on June 20 declared 
in favor of “the immediate taking 
over of the railways * * * by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the creation of 
agencies within the Federal Govern- 
ment to manage and operate the rail- 
ways.” The association, in adopting 
this positive position, criticized the 
control of railways by financial inter- 
ests and asserted that roadbeds and 
equipment had been allowed to deteri- 
orate to the point where the safety of 
the public and operatives was men- 
aced. This, of course, was not entirely 
new. As long ago as 1919 the railway 
brotherhoods had sponsored govern- 
ment ownership in the form of the 
plan proposed by Glenn E. Plumb, 
their general counsel, but the associa- 
tion’s scheme marked a departure 
from the syndicalist features of the 
older Plumb Plan. When the railway 
executives laid their project before 
Senator Wheeler, chairman of the 
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Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, he responded by saying that gov- 
ernment ownership was “the only 
solution for the railroad problem at 
the present time.” 

Support for some kind of additional 
government intervention came later in 
June when the Chicago & North West- 
ern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Companies served no- 
tice that they would file petitions for 
reorganization under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. For a time it had 
seemed that these and other lines in 
peril of default would be able to re- 
adjust their debt burdens by volun- 
tary agreements with security hold- 
ers. Numerous public statements from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had foreshadowed a fortunate 
outcome for such private negotiations 
in connection with its good offices. 
But it would appear that the task of 
scaling obligations and making new 
agreements by negotiations among in- 
terested parties was far from easy, 
and that resort to the coercive powers 
of the Federal Government was neces- 
sary. With only a few railway com- 
panies in a fairly satisfactory condi- 
tion and no upturn of net income in 
sight, railway managers and bond 
committees were compelled to consider 
drastic action. Meanwhile, Congress 
took steps to amend Section 77 in such 
a way as to reduce the power of mi- 
norities among security holders and 
permit quicker decisions in reorgan- 
ization proceedings. Emancipation of 
railways from government aid and 
control was indefinitely postponed— 
pushed forward into the unknown fu- 
ture. 

Nor did it appear that “the com- 
petitive system” and “private initia- 
tive” offered at Springfield, Ill., in 
exchange for the New Deal were in a 
fair way to dispose of the housing 


problem, or that the administration 
pointed its expectation in that direc- 
tion. Near the middle of June the 
Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration published a report on 
“Slums and Blighted Areas of the 
United States” that indicated several 
shortcomings in the “system of our 
forefathers.” The survey stated that 
more than one-third of the people live 
in dwellings and neighborhoods of 
such a character as to “injure the 
health, endanger the safety and mor- 
als, and interfere with the normal life 
of their inhabitants.” It found that 
the houses on 5,000,000 farms and 
6,000,000 houses in villages, towns 
and cities—that is, 36 per cent of the 
human shelters in the United States— 
were “definitely substandard,” Having 
presented these findings, the Housing 
Division rendered a verdict on the 
capacity of competition and individual 
enterprise to cope with the degrada- 
tion revealed. “The time has come,” 
it declared, “for private enterprise to 
abandon an impossible task and let 
the community take it over.” 

News about NRA gave no greater 
promise of a return to “the system of 
our forefathers.” If, as some wit said, 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
NIRA case left nothing of the Blue 
Eagle save “a feather in the hat of 
Herbert Hoover,” it became evident 
late in June that the idea of “regi- 
menting industry” was still in circula- 
tion. Stripped of nearly all operating 
powers by judicial decision and ex- 
tended in skeleton form for another 
term, the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, under the new chief, James L. 
O’Neil, began to survey the wreck 
and to shape new policy. An NRA ad- 
visory council, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, immediately started the 
consideration of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to be submitted to Congress in 
January. It was announced that the 
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President was eager to prevent a col- 
lapse of the price and wage structure 
established under the codes, and that 
such a collapse, if accompanied by 
public reaction against it, would give 
him ammunition for pressing a Con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing a 
broad Federal regulation of industry. 
The caution of the Department of 
Justice in refraining from a program 
of vigorous prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws gave color to the 
theory that the forceful dissolution of 
industries was not contemplated. That 
view of the issues involved was 
strengthened by later news to the 
effect that the President and the NRA 
were surveying the whole ground and 
preparing a comprehensive substitute 
for the system shattered by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile other “collectivist” meas- 
ures made their way in Congress. The 
Social Security Bill, passed by the 
House, was adopted by the Senate 
after modifications were made, espe- 
cially.a concession to the private in- 
surance business, and sent to a con- 
ference committee for the finishing 
touches. The Guffey Coal Bill was ad- 
vanced, with fair prospects of accept- 
ance, despite the fact that it applied, 
in effect, the principles of NIRA to a 
combination of capitalists and organ- 
ized labor under Federal regulation. 
A new railway pension bill, designed 
to escape the ban imposed by the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision, 
was introduced in the Senate and 
House, at least as a preliminary to 
another campaign on the issue. 

On July 5 the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Bill received the President’s 
signature. The act declares it to 
be the policy of the United States 
to eliminate or mitigate certain sub- 
stantial obstructions to “the free 
flow” of interstate commerce by en- 
couraging and protecting the practice 
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and procedure of collective bargain- 
ing, and by assuring to workers full 
freedom of association and the right 
to representation by agents of their 
own designation. It declares certain 
labor practices on the part of employ- 
ers to be “unfair’’: Dominating, inter- 
fering with or contributing financial 
or other support to the formation or 
administration of any labor organiza- 
tion, discriminating against any em- 
ploye on the ground of membership in 
any labor organization, discriminating 
against any employe for filing charges 
or giving testimony under the act, and 
refusing collective bargaining with 
representatives of employes duly con- 
stituted. 

Provision is made for the creation 
of a National Labor Relations Board, 
composed of three members chosen by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. The board is empowered to 
supervise, where necessary, the choice 
of labor representatives, to make rules 
and regulations for carrying out the 
act, to hear complaints of unfair prac- 
tices and to issue orders directing 
persons to cease and desist from un- 
fair practices. The board is also au- 
thorized to apply to specified Federal 
courts for appropriate decrees enforc- 
ing its “cease and desist” orders. In 
carrying out its duties the board is to 
enjoy wide powers of investigation 
and examination; and penalties are 
imposed upon all persons who willfully 
impede or resist its agents and opera- 
tions. Nothing in the act, however, is 
to be construed as impeding or 
diminishing in any way the right to 
strike. 

This long-debated measure was 
greeted as a triumph for organized 
labor and collective bargaining and 
also with vehemence as “a delusion 
and a snare.” Experience under the 
act was awaited. To pave the way for 
the new labor act, President Roose- 
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velt had on July 1 continued the old 
Labor Relations Board (under NRA) 
for one month and extended indefi- 
nitely the National Steel Labor Board 
and the Textile Labor Board. 

On the same day the Glass subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee reported to the latter body the hot- 
ly contested Eccles Banking Bill with 
modifications. In its new form the 
measure was a compromise apparently 
acceptable to Senator Glass and Sena- 
tor Fletcher, who had been reported at 
loggerheads. Despite the open opposi- 
tion of private bankers, the amended 
bill kept in the hands of “political 
appointees” that form of control over 
credit known as the supervision of 
open-market operations—the buying 
and selling of government securities. 
It added to the committee empowered 
to exercise this control five members 
from the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, but appointive Federal Re- 
serve Board members were increased 
to the number of seven, and will there- 
fore constitute a majority of the com- 
mittee engaged in controlling open- 
market operations. _ 

That other controverted aspect of 
the New Deal, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, remained on the car- 
pet. Several amendments, some de- 
signed to escape the dicta of the Su- 
preme Court in the NIRA case, were 
approved by the House and reported 
favorably to the Senate. They did not, 
however, indicate any substantial 
modification of the crop-control pro- 
gram already in force and extensively 
endorsed by the ballots of partici- 
pating farmers cast at informal elec- 
tions held by the authority of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Yet signs 
were not wanting that the whole 
scheme would be challenged at the 
next term of the Supreme Court. It 
had been successfully attacked in va- 
rious Federal courts of inferior 
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jurisdiction, and manufacturers had 
launched a heavy barrage against the 
processing taxes levied for the pur- 
pose of compensating farmers who 
made crop “adjustments.” Perhaps, 
as hinted by President Roosevelt, 
AAA may be mowed down by the Su- 
preme Court when it assembles next 
Autumn for the first time in its new 
palace of justice. 

On only one of the major items in 
its “regimentation” program did the 
administration suffer a setback in 
Congress. That was the provision in 
the Utility Holding Company Bill 
which called for the compulsory dis- 
solution by 1940 of all “intermediate 
concerns.” This provision, somewhat 
loosely known as “the death sen- 
tence,” was incorporated in the meas- 
ure by the Senate after a sharp battle, 
in which Executive influence was 
brought forcibly into play. When the 
bill reached the House rumors of a 
“revolt” broke. On June 19 they were 
confirmed when a subcommittee of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
reported the bill to the full committee 
with “the death sentence” eliminated 
and a substitute provision added. For 
compulsory dissolution the new clause 
permitted the Securities Exchange 
Commission to investigate holding 
companies, simplify their structures, 
or dissolve them, as the public inter- 
est might require. After a bitter con- 
test waged through the various stages 
of procedure, the House on July 2, by 
a record vote of 323 to 81, passed its 
own bill with “the death sentence” 
eliminated and its substitute provision 
intact. 

This struggle was marked by -ter- 
rific pressures in the lobbies. On the 
one side were ranged the agents of 
the embattled utility concerns. They 
built a huge backfire among Congres- 
sional constituents in all parts of the 
country and flooded the members with 
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appealing and menacing telegrams. 
They also employed in Washington all 
the tactics known to their trained pro- 
fession. On the other side President 
Roosevelt denounced the utility lobby- 
ists openly; and sponsors of “the 
death sentence,” speaking with or 
without his authority, brought pres- 
sure to bear in favor of the provision, 
employing, it was alleged, even 
threats of administrative reprisals. 
So great were the passions aroused 
that the House ordered an investiga- 
tion into the influences exerted on 
both sides by utility lobbyists and by 
official or unofficial spokesmen of the 
administration. 

When news of the defeat in the 
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House reached Senator Wheeler, spon- 
sor of the President’s plan in the Sen- 
ate, he expressed the hope that a 
satisfactory compromise might be 
worked out in the conference commit- 
tee. If such a result cannot be ob- 
tained, he added ominously, the issue 
will be carried to the country. In that 
case spokesmen of the New Deal will 
be advocating a dissolution of con- 
trolling concerns and the restoration 
of freedom and competition for small 
units; and opponents will be pleading 
for the integration of economic con- 
trol and government regulation “in 
the public interest.” Thus there may 
be some confusion in the ranks at 
Armageddon. 


Reform Politics in Canada 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


NSTEAD of yielding the reins to a 
I successor, Prime Minister Bennett 
has been pushing the remainder of his 
“New Deal’ legislation through the 
Canadian Parliament in his old, domi- 
nant way. Cabinet solidarity, however, 
has been conspicuously absent. Minis- 
ters have confessed the doubtful con- 
stitutionality of their measures or 
quarreled about it, and the Conserva- 
tives as a whole have shown no signs 
of agreement upon what platform 
they would fight the general election 
in August or September. 

Much of the legislation was consid- 
erably amended to secure certain pas- 
sage. But Mr. Bennett refused to be 
stopped, so that in Ottawa, as in 
Washington, men talked about “calcu- 
lated unconstitutionality” as a means 
of educating the voters to demand 
constitutional revision. If the Con- 


servatives win the election, they can 
retreat from sweeping social reform 
on constitutional grounds. If, as seems 
more likely, the Liberals win, they 
have promised to repeal most of what 
has been enacted. 

During June bills in various stages 
of enactment were before Parliament. 
No legislation was as secure as H. H. 
Stevens had demanded, nor as that 
recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion which he initiated and over which 
he once presided. 

Amendments to the Companies Act, 
introduced on June 5, did not abolish 
no-par stock, but regulated corporate 
structure, voting rights and stock 
operations by directors and officials, 
and required public statements of a 
corporation’s solvency. Secret rebates 
and other similar devices had already 
been dealt with by amendments to the 
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Criminal Code, while minimum wages 
and maximum hours were covered by 
acceptance of the International Labor 
‘Office conventions. The bill for a 
Trade and Industry Commission, in- 
troduced on June 6, set up an ad- 
visory, instead of an executive or judi- 
cial, body which might recommend to 
the Cabinet legalization of production 
and price agreements to meet waste- 
ful and demoralizing competition and 
prosecution of offenses against fixed 
commodity standards. 

Permissive legislation for revalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar was intro- 
duced on June 13. The government, it 
was contended, must have power to 
act if Great Britain and the United 
States (with whose currencies approx- 
imately the old parity has been main- 
tained) should begin stabilization 
negotiations. The new Bank of Canada 
holds all the gold reserves, but the 
commercial banks would be allowed 
the profit on $15,000,000 of their de- 
posits. The Treasury stood to gain 
about 62,000,000 sixty-cent dollars, 
which were to be used for an exchange 
fund in gold, exchange or currency to 
iron out fluctuations caused by Can- 
ada’s heavy transactions in London 
and New York. At the same time, 
E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Finance, 
asked authority to refund up to $750,- 
000,000 of government obligations, al- 
though less than $300,000,000 were 
due to mature before October, 1936. 

The Liberal Opposition clamored 
for a speedy end to the session so that 
they could go out and win the election 
and solve Canada’s problems in a con- 
stitutional way. Most of the Provinces 
had Liberal administrations, prac- 
tically all of them anti-Conservative 
ones. New Brunswick’s election of 
June 27 was a complete turnover. In 
1930 there were 31 Conservatives and 
17 Liberals. This time, the Prime Min- 
ister, L. P. D. Tilley, and his entire 
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Cabinet were defeated. A. A. Dysart 
and his Liberal followers captured 43 
out of 48 seats and were disputing 3 
of the 5 Conservative constituencies. 
Ontario was openly contemptuous of 
the Ottawa government, and T. D. 
Pattullo, Prime Minister of British 
Columbia, announced that his Prov- 
ince was beginning in the courts to 
demonstrate the Dominion’s unconsti- 
tutional infringement of Provincial 
rights. 


THE RECKONING IN WHEAT 


Conservatives made a great bid for 
the farm vote of the three Prairie 
Provinces with their Grain Board Bill 
of June 10, which drastically revised 
an earlier draft after criticism from 
the Western cooperative pools. In 
this matter the Liberals had a fight 
on their hands and had to substitute 
specific criticism for recrimination 
and generalization. 

The board of three, with seven ad- 
visers, was to be in complete control 
of buying, storing and selling the 
field crops of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The constitutional 
question of Federal recognition of 
storage was met by a declaration that 
elevators were works for the general 
welfare of the Dominion. Mr. Bennett, 
under fire, accepted the Liberal sug- 
gestion that the bill be discussed in 
committee, but he himself became 
chairman and waged most of the war 
with his critics, declaring that gov- 
ernment operations since 1930 had 
prevented chaos and had protected 
the Canadian grain-grower from in- 
ternational speculators. He made it 
clear that his government would see 
that the farmers got a “fair price” 
for their wheat. 

The government, it was revealed, 
owns outright or has bought con- 
tracts for about 225,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Since this figure was 25,000,- 
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000 bushels more than the visible sup- 
ply, Mr. Bennett’s claims of malicious 
short selling seemed to be justified. 
The Prime Minister refused to reveal 
detailed costs of these purchases, 
but it was generally believed that the 
average price paid had been 87 cents 
a bushel. 

Distress selling would break the 
world market, so that the surplus 
must be disposed of gradually to a 
bargain-conscious world. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury loss was 
estimated at $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000—if the grain could ever be got 
rid of. 

The government’s holdings are men- 
aced by the prospect of a bumper 
crop this year. Even the drought- 
stricken areas have had heavy rains. 
Sowing, to be sure, was delayed from 
ten to thirty days and abnormal rain 
and cloudy weather increased the rust 
menace, but 400,000,000 bushels was 
the usual crop forecast. Since other 
countries also have good crop pros- 
pects, Western Conservatives were 
clamoring for an election before the 
harvest while 80-cent wheat blinded 
the farmers to the almost impossible 
task of selling about 600,000,000 
bushels, 

The Liberals could not wholly op- 
pose either the Grain Board or the 
“fair price,” but they did demand that 
the scheme be temporary and that as 
much grain as possible be sold at 
world prices, with a subsidy system 
to relieve the growers. Their philoso- 
phy convinced them that in the long 
run price would control production. 

On July 2 the bill, as amended for 
its third reading in the Commons, re- 
vealed fundamental changes. The 
compulsory character of the board’s 
monopoly was made permissive and 
was to come into force only if the mar- 
keting system created by the bill 
should collapse. The board was to fix 
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a minimum price independently of 
future quotations, and to buy only 
from producers. Thus the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange would survive, gov- 
ernment stabilization operations in 
futures would cease and the farmer 
would have his choice in the matter 
of markets. 


SOCIAL UNREST 


Canada, like the United States, has 
met the problem of the single unem- 
ployed man by setting up labor camps. 
These have never been satisfactory, 
for the Dominion Government, dislik- 
ing a responsibility which, under the 
Constitution, was hardly its own, ex- 
pended nothing like the money or 
thought which went into the CCC ex- 
periment in the United States. Labor 
was provided but was not compulsory ; 
the men received 20 cents a day pocket 
money. 

After premonitory rumblings in On- 
tario and elsewhere, an explosion oc- 
curred in the form of a two months’ 
strike in the camps of British Colum- 
bia. In early June the men decided 
to move on Ottawa and 700 left Van- 
couver on the tops of freight cars 
with the intention of rolling up a 
great movement. The railways could 
not prevent them from “bumming” 
rides, the public was friendly and ser- 
vice clubs even organized drives for 
their support. 

Regina, Sask., was the next focal 
point and Mr. Bennett sent two 
Cabinet Ministers there to see the 
men and stop them. Eight were 
brought back to Ottawa, where they 
were rebuffed after a heated inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, who 
considered the whole business a Com- 
munist plot. Detachments of armed 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police were 
rapidly concentrated in the west to 
stop the march. A clash in Regina on 
July 1 resulted in the death of one Re- 
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gina policeman, fatal injuries to two 
mounted police and injuries to about 
100. 


ONTARIO AND THE BANKERS 


The Liberal government of Ontario 
has for months been in bad odor with 
financiers because of legislation per- 
mitting the abrogation of power con- 
tracts signed by its Conservative 
predecessors and upon which private 
power companies had in part based 
their bonded indebtedness. Overt war 
broke out on June 12 when no bids 
were submitted for a Provincial bond 
issue of $15,000,000. Prime Minister 
Hepburn charged the investment 
bankers with conspiracy and set about 
defeating the blockade. 

He broke a tacit agreement between 
the Bank of Canada and the other 
banks by raising the interest on sav- 


LUTARCO ELIAS CALLES retired 

from the Presidency of Mexico in 
1928—and has ruled ever since. He 
placed Portes Gil in office, and then 
Ortiz Rubio; when Ortiz Rubio, an 
elder statesman, showed signs of 
preferring his own men to those of 
Calles, the grizzled “Chief of the Rev- 
olution” pulled him down with scant 
courtesy. Calles then put Abelardo 
Rodriguez in office to serve out Ortiz 
Rubio’s uncompleted term, and at the 
end of it nominated Lazaro Cardenas 
for the office. Cardenas assumed of- 
fice last December, and trouble began. 
Cardenas soon showed signs of being 
unwilling to accept the dictation of 
the veteran chief. The break finally 
came in June. 


Mexico’s President Defies Calles 


By HuBERT HERRING 





ings accounts in the Provincial banks 
from 2 to 2% per cent. It was an- 
nounced that many new banking 
branches would be opened, particular- 
ly near the border, so as to attract 
American funds. His Minister of Agri- 
culture announced regretfully that the 
Province must discontinue its farm 
loans. Then Hepburn rapidly withdrew 
his $15,000,000 offering, substituting 
$20,000,000 to be sold directly to the 
public. He sweetened the bargain by 
making the bonds short term and by 
increasing slightly the interest return. 

As the Province is in excellent fin- 
ancial condition, the response was im- 
mediate and, despite the extemporized 
arrangements, the loan was oversub- 
scribed. The victory was a hard pill 
for the bankers to swallow and Mr. 
Hepburn was delighted to report divi- 
sions in their ranks. 


It was an issue between Calles and 
Cardenas. Calles, who in 1925 was 
labeled Communist by rebellious oil 
interests, has become the sign and 
symbol of Mexican conservatism. The 
lovely village of Cuernavaca, from 
which I write these lines, has been 
made dreadful by rows of lumbering 
palaces of gleaming plaster and gilded 
angels. At the centre of it sits the 
Chief of the Revolution, Calles. Cuer- 
navaca is also the capital of the State 
of Morelos, where the revolution first 
flamed out in the death-carrying bat- 
tle cry of the Zapatistas, “Land and 
Liberty.” Perhaps the peon ponders 
that earlier cry as he makes his weary 
way with a heavy burden on his back 
past those ornate palaces, 
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MEXICO’S PRESIDENT DEFIES CALLES 


Lazaro Cardenas is of another 
order. He still lives modestly in an un- 
fashionable section of the capital, and 
takes the revolution seriously. Land 
spells liberty in his lexicon, and he 
stands for the liberty of his people. 
As soon as he had taken office, the 
distribution of the land was resumed. 
Furthermore, he treats with all seri- 
ousness the provisions of the Mexican 
Constitution dealing with labor. 

Those labor articles are a sore point 
with the industrialists of Mexico— 
Mexicans and foreigners alike. They 
give labor the whip hand in any dis- 
pute. When a strike is declared in 
any shop, the strike legally closes 
that shop until the proper tribunal 
has handed down its decision. Though 
the labor code has unquestionably 
been used in high-handed fashion, 
President Cardenas has made it quite 
clear that he proposes to stick by the 
Constitution—and by labor. Thus en- 
couraged, an epidemic of strikes broke 
out. The tramway workers, taxi and 
bus drivers tied up traffic, the Mexi- 
can telephone company shut down 
and a score of other strikes were in 
the offing. In the meantime, the Cabi- 
net of President Cardenas was split- 
ting upon these many issues. The con- 
servatives followed Calles, and the 
radicals backed Cardenas. The Mexi- 
can Congress was split along the 
same lines. 

Calles on June 12 summoned a 
group of Senators to Cuernavaca and 
gave an interview designed to cut the 
Gordian knot. He pointed out the 
dangers inherent in the situation. He 
warned against the division on lines 
of personal loyalty—those for Calles, 
those for Cardenas. He reminded the 
Senators that the same situation de- 
veloped in 1932 under President Ortiz 
Rubio when a division on personal 
lines, followed by his warning, was 
swiftly followed by the retirement of 
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Ortiz Rubio. He went on to profess his 
boundless friendship for Cardenas but 
to express alarm for the effects of his 
policy. He denounced the widespread 
strikes as wanton ingratitude of labor 
toward a government which sought 
to protect their rights. Such actions, 
he said, were not only ingratitude but 
treason. He defended the tramway 
company and the telephone company 
—both foreign-owned corporations. 

The moral of the lecture was clear. 
It was a warning to Cardenas. It said 
in effect: “Accept my advice or step 
down.” Ortiz Rubio, faced with the 
same ultimatum, had weakly sought 
to propitiate Calles and had then been 
forced out. Many thought that Car- 
denas would follow the same course. 
But for once Calles seemed to have 
met his match. The 40-year-old Presi- 
dent did not flinch. He asked for the 
resignation of all his Cabinet. Chiefs 
of departments known to be actively 
allied with Calles were dropped. A 
general whose fervid letter of con- 
gratulation to Calles was intercepted 
by the government was summarily re- 
moved from his command. The domi- 
nant groups in the Mexican Congress 
who had promptly journeyed to Cuer- 
navaca to congratulate the Chief of 
the Revolution upon his ringing chal- 
lenge promptly switched and an- 
nounced their devout adherence to 
Cardenas. Overnight Mexican official- 
dom became robustly Cardenista. Only 
the army maintained a discreet si- 
lence. The old generals have seen too 
many revolutions and have learned to 
think twice before placing their befs. 

The popular reaction to the cross- 
ing of swords between the great chief 
and the young President were various. 
Business interests, followed by a 
host of petty officeholders, applauded 
Calles. Labor groups loosed a cry of 
rage against him and agraristas 
joined in. 
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It was a revolutionary move in 
Mexican life. For eleven years Calles’s 
word has been law. Calles promptly 
called in his friends and announced 
that his words had been seriously mis- 
understood; that he had no desire to 
provoke dissension, and that he was 
leaving immediately for his ranch in 
the State of Sinaloa. Speculation was 
rife as to his intentions. Some expect- 
ed him to organize rebellion in the 
north and to unseat Cardenas. Others 
insisted that, first and last, Calles is 
a Mexican patriot, and that he be- 
lieves in democratic procedure and 
could be counted upon to do nothing 
to add further confusion to the scene. 

Cardenas proceeded with unexpected 
vigor and large dignity. The Calles 
sympathizers were retired from office. 
Ex-President Portes Gil, a middle-of- 
the-road man of great sagacity, as- 
sumed the leadership of the National 
Revolutionary party. The President 
on June 17 appointed a Cabinet of 
trusted friends, and a new régime 
was under way. The members of this 
new Cabinet were, for the most part, 
men little known in the national life, 
but were favorably regarded for their 
honesty of purpose. They are known 
to be in sympathy with the socialistic 
theories of the President, but they 
form a sober, hardworking group. 

The church question did not appear 
as one of the issues in the controversy, 
but it holds an obstinate place in the 
near background. The Roman Catholic 
forces organized a demonstration in 
the midst of the crisis on June 16. 
Taking advantage of the presence of 
5,000 Rotarians, the Catholics staged 
a parade of 15,000 persons through 
the streets of the capital. “We are 
parading for religious liberty,” they 
told the Rotarians, “the religious lib- 
erty which you enjoy in your own 
country.” 
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Men and women hopeful of a friend- 
ly settlement of the church question 
find comfort in the appointment of 
General Saturnino Cedillo to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. General Cedillo 
was formerly Governor of the State 
of San Luis Potosi, and has ever since 
been the dominant figure in that State. 
Because of his peaceful influence, San 
Luis Potosi has been kept as a zone 
of sanity in the whole church struggle. 
Priests from other parts of the coun- 
try have found asylum there. Cedillo 
stands close to the President, and it is 
confidently predicted that his influ- 
ence in the new Cabinet will make for 
a more generous and just settlement 
of the bitter controversy. He was re- 
ceived with an ovation by representa- 
tives of the church and of the Na- 
tional University, which is strongly 
Catholic in sentiment. 

Predictions on the course of events 
in Mexico are dangerous. Only one 
thing seems clear: Mexico’s peace is 
still quite largely in the hands of Gen- 
eral Calles. At a word he could plunge 
the country into fresh strife. He has 
not said the word, and many of his 
warmest admirers believe that he will 
not say it. 


CUBA REGAINS A CONSTITUTION 


President Carlos Mendieta and Colo- 
nel Fulgencio Batista have ruled Cuba 
for eighteen months without benefit 
of Constitution. There had been no 
semblance of constitutional order 
since Aug. 12, 1933, when Gerardo 
Machado fled in an airplane, the first 
steps in that long flight which has 
taken him from the Bahamas to New 
York, Santo Domingo and Europe. 
The Congress which did his bidding 
also fled, went to jail or dropped out 
of sight. Now at last Cuba again has 
a Constitution. On June 11 the orig- 
inal Constitution of 1901 was resur- 
rected, in somewhat refurbished form, 
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and signed by President Mendieta and 
the members of his Cabinet and the 
Council of State. The instrument un- 
der which Cuba will again achieve 
constitutional status includes pro- 
vision for general elections in Decem- 
ber and legalizes the National Sanc- 
tions Court, a military tribunal which 
has apportioned death sentences to 
political dissenters with rather lavish 
hand. 

The promise of the restoration of 
constitutional procedure evoked little 
enthusiasm in the island. Cynical 
memories of previous constitutional 
régimes and profound distrust of 
the present rulers dominate whatever 
there is of a public mind. Cubans 
close to the government aver that en- 
thusiasm for the Constitution centres 
in the American Embassy, and that 
but for Ambassador Jefferson Caf- 
fery Cuba would continue in its extra- 
constitutional way for a good while 
to come. It was stated to me in June 
that the President, Carlos Mendieta, 
perhaps believes in the constitutional 
course, but that his wishes count for 
little; that Fulgencio Batista believes 
in the Constitution not at all, but 
yielded to the American Ambassador 
in order to keep the peace. 

The Cuban political scene, as it had 
developed by the end of June, fur- 
nished an illuminating footnote to the 
whole story of American relations 
with the island. We have heartily for- 
sworn the business of intervention; 
we have cut the umbilical cord, the 
Platt Amendment, and have ordered 
Cuba to find its own sources of offi- 
cial nourishment. All this is on the 
record. The Cubans forthwith re- 
peated their old errors, and a first- 
rate dictatorship was in the making. 

The réle of the American Ambassa- 
dor has again become the moot issue. 
Is he to be an Ambassador, in the 
strict and proper sense, or is he to be 
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virtually a Colonial Governor? The 
latter course is ruled out by the letter 
of the covenant. The former does not 
work, or at least it has not yet been 
tried. No strictures need be hurled 
at the innocent head of Mr. Caf- 
fery. He holds an impossible job. The 
fault lies not with him but with the 
volcanic action which placed Cuba on 
the doorstep of the United States. 
The more vocal Cubans, stopped from 
defying nature, vent their spleen on 
Mr. Caffery, and vow that he is rul- 
ing Cuba in spite of all Washington’s 
fair promises. 

Not many Cubans believe that the 
United States proposes to keep hands 
off. They are convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that as long as American 
citizens own the bulk of the produc- 
tive wealth of the island the United 
States will, whenever Cuba shows 
signs of again being disorderly, force 
the island into good behavior through 
military or diplomatic intervention. 
They believe that the only way in 
which Cuba can escape American 
domination is by being good—that is, 
by being constitutional. This is the 
argument which impels many of them 
to shout, with muffled enthusiasm, 
for the Constitution and the elections 
scheduled for December. 

The month of June saw all political 
groups jockeying for position, and 
political leaders, old and new, making 
up their minds where to throw their 
lot. The strange quirks of politics 
were showing their tenacity. The old 
discredited parties and leaders slowly 
were forcing their way back to leader- 
ship, while the newer leaders, to 
which Cuba looked with such confi- 
dence on the fall of Machado two 
years ago, are in exile or forced into 
the background. 

By the end of June it appeared that 
the two dominant parties in the com- 
ing elections would be a coalition in 
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which the Liberals (the party of Ge- 
rardo Machado) would dominate, op- 
posed by another coalition, the Con- 
junto Nacional Democratica, in which 
the Conservatives, of which ex-Presi- 
dent Menocal is titular chief, would 
hold the whip hand. It appeared that 
the first group, headed by the Liber- 
als, would gather in the Marianistas 
(the vest pocket party of Miguel 
Mariano Gomez, former Mayor of 
Havana and son of an ex-President), 
the Nationalists (the party of Presi- 
dent Mendieta) and the Constitution- 
al Socialists (a small group, headed 
by Carlos Manuel de la Cruz). 

The Liberals still maintain a strong 
hold upon the affections of the Cuban 
hinterland, which was never greatly 
troubled by the barbarities of the 
Machado régime. The leaders of the 
Liberals are confident. They count 
upon the support of the American 
Ambassador (although certainly with 
no word of encouragement from him) ; 
upon American financial interests, 
who will see in “liberal rule” protec- 
tion for their extensive holdings; 
upon foreign sugar interests, who 
wish to rid themselves of the onus of 
the Grau labor legislation still in 
force; and upon all the quiet but still 
powerful Machadistas who have a 
large financial stake in the restora- 
tion of constitutional guarantees. 

Opposing the Liberal coalition is 
the Conjunto Nacional Democratica. 
Mario Menocal has played a waiting 
game. He has left the shouting to 
others, and counted upon their wear- 
ing themselves out. He has stepped 
softly while the ABC marched and 
proclaimed, while the Autenticos and 
Joven Cuba have hatched their plots. 
Today Menocal bids fair to assume 
the leadership of the Opposition. He 
has dropped the old Conservative ban- 
ner, trusting thereby to encourage 
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forgetfulness of his record in the 
Presidential office. He is hoping to 
gather in the opponents of the Men- 
dieta-Batista régime, and to capi- 
talize upon the substantial body of 
public opinion which wishes to strike 
at old abuses. 

These two probable coalitions oc- 
cupy the centre of the stage. Out in 
the wings are the groups and leaders 
chiefly responsible for the overthrow 
of Machado, those whom Cuba regard- 
ed with so much hope. There are Joven 
Cuba, backed by the fiery and, in 
many cases, idealistic youth of Cuba 
and said to have a war chest of over 
$500,000 with which to finance revolt; 
the Autenticos, led by Ramon Grau 
San Martin, and the badly disorgan- 
ized ABC. The leaders of these sectors 
are chiefly in exile in Mexico, Miami 
and New York. From these vantage 
points they plot revolution. 

The Cuban Army has been greatly 
expanded and wages are paid. Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista is shrewd. Further- 
more, Cuban economic conditions have 
greatly improved, and the vast mass 
of the Cuban people are lethargic. The 
revolutionists must contend with this 
lethargy and also with the widespread 
sense of frustration. Hosts of the more 
intelligent Cubans have lost faith in 
the possibility of any greatly im- 
proved political lot in the island. They 
accept the restoration of constitution- 
al government sardonically, expecting 
little, hoping little. They appear will- 
ing to let the erstwhile companions of 
Machado and Menocal do their politi- 
cal thinking for them. In the mean- 
time, the eager young idealists talk 
excitedly in the hotels of Mexico, 
Miami and New York. 


TRUCE IN THE CHACO 


The order to “cease firing” was 
flashed on June 14 to the armies of 
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Bolivia and Paraguay, and the Chaco 
war, which had raged for three years, 
came to at least a temporary halt. 
The agreement to call a twelve-day 
truce, with the expectation that it 
would be followed by a definite armi- 
stice and orderly peace negotiations, 
relaxed the tension under which these 
two weak republics had been living for 
the three years of this peculiarly in- 
sane and useless war. (See the article 
“Behind the Chaco War’ on page 468 
of this magazine. ) 

Peace, which the League of Nations 
seemed unable to bring about, and 
which baffled the committees of the 
Pan-American conference of 1933, 
came at last—if these tentative moves 
indeed mean peace—largely because 
of the work of Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Argentina’s Foreign Minister. 
Others shared the credit, but Saave- 
dra Lamas was given the lion’s share. 

Sheer exhaustion played its part. 
For three years Bolivian Indians 


from the high plateaus had been 


driven by their white officers into the 
tangles of the fever-ridden jungles. 
The two republics have lost not less 
than 100,000 men. Paraguay has been 
bled white, and will require decades 
to repair the loss to her man power. 
Her victories have been imposing but 
ephemeral. She has won territory, 
but her able-bodied manhood is deci- 
mated. Bolivia, on the other hand, has 
lost heavily, but the losses have fall- 
en chiefly upon her Indian popula- 
tion. She is left with serious issues in 
her internal life. The war has stirred 
the Indian to fresh questioning of his 
status in that highly feudal State. 
The agreement signed on June 12 
outlined the somewhat complicated 
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steps by which the two nations, and 
the nations under whose auspices they 
were brought together (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay and the 
United States), hope to build a final 
peace. The first step was a twelve-day 
truce which would afford time for the 
Congresses of the two countries to 
ratify further plans. This truce was 
formally ratified by both Bolivia and 
Paraguay by June 21. In the meantime, 
a neutral military commission entered 
the war zone and began the fixing of 
the positions to be maintained until 
further steps could be taken. The next 
step was the demobilization of the 
two armies to a maximum strength of 
5,000 men each. 

These steps accomplished, the plan 
called for a peace conference in 
Buenos Aires, to be organized by the 
Foreign Ministers of the mediating 
powers, with the exception of the 
United States, which was to be repre- 
sented by Hugh Gibson, Ambassador 
to Brazil. The plan provided that if 
the peace conference so organized 
failed to evolve a satisfactory compro- 
mise, the controversy would be sub- 
mitted to the Hague Court for final 
settlement. 

Universal satisfaction was manifest 
throughout South America. The Chaco 
war has stuck like a burr in the con- 
science of all the States. This was ap- 
parent throughout the sessions of the 
Seventh Pan-American Conference in 
Montevideo. The obstacles were many. 
The rivalries of Bolivia and Paraguay 
were serious enough, but the jealousies 
of Chile and Argentina threatened to 
wreck the whole procedure, and may 
still serve to complicate the negotia- 
tions. 





Britain’s New Cabinet at Work 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


V 7 HEN the British Parliament re- 

assembled on June 17 after a 
ten-day recess it was with full reali- 
zation that a general election was not 
far distant. Yet Stanley Baldwin’s 
newly reconstructed National govern- 
ment seemed sure of office for a few 
months at least, and there was im- 
portant legislative work to be done. 
The House of Lords had on hand the 
Government of India Bill, already 
approved by the Commons. The Com- 
mons was confronted by the Ribbon 
Development Bill and by the prospect 
of formulating the long-overdue re- 
vised unemployment assistance regu- 
lations and dealing with the so-called 
distressed areas. 

What was the state of business and 
industry? The tone was generally 
buoyant. One sectorwas highly pleased 
by an agreement reached at Luxem- 
burg on June 4 whereby the British 
Iron and Steel Federation and the In- 
ternational Steel Cartel apportioned 
among themselves the principal Euro- 
pean markets. Thanks to the govern- 
ment’s use of the tariff as a threat, 
British manufacturers had been able 
to procure a larger share of the home 
market than they had had in 1934, 
and labor, aS a consequence, was 
assured of more employment. Further 
jubilation in industrial circles came 
on June 5 when Neville Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced that government credit 
would be used to guarantee the prin- 
cipal and interest of about £35,000,000 
in securities floated to provide funds 
for the electrification of London and 
suburban transport. 
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Was this sort of aid to big busi- 
ness to be Britain’s public works sys- 
tem and the National government’s 
answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s much- 
talked-about New Deal? Certainly the 
wartime Prime Minister’s national 
development program had been in 
Cabinet hands for a long time (since 
March 14) without receiving either 
positive blessing or positive condem- 
nation. On June 21 the Commons 
agreed to Mr. Chamberlain’s electrifi- 
cation guarantee, while Mr. Lloyd 
George sat by silent. He had ten days 
before delivered himself of another 
scheme, a plea for the banding to- 
gether of those who despaired that 
the government would ever achieve 
peace with the world and prosperity 
at home. If the government chose to 
delay its decision on the New Deal, 
the country at large would, when elec- 
tion time came around, have a chance 
to utter a prompt Yes or No to these 
new proposals. 

Parliament was concerned not mere- 
ly with matters of domestic impor- 
tance. On June 20, preliminary to a 
vote for Dominions Office supplies, 
J. H. Thomas, Dominions Secretary, 
presented the Commons with a review 
of Imperial conditions. The Ottawa 
agreements, he said, had amply justi- 
fied themselves; all the Dominions, as 
well as the United Kingdom, showed 
a budget surplus “and a certain ten- 
dency toward restored prosperity.” 
The meat discussions, it is true, had 
thus far been pushed to no conclusion, 
but in time even this vexing matter 
would be solved. As for the South 
African protectorates, Mr. Thomas ex- 
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plained that he and Prime Minister 
Hertzog were in complete agreement; 
transfer to the Union of South Africa 
would take place only after the pro- 
tectorate inhabitants, European and 
native, had been consulted and after 
Parliament had been given an oppor- 
tunity to express its views. 

Newfoundland, Mr. Thomas went 
on, had done remarkably well under 
its new administration and showed 
signs of overcoming the conditions be- 
cause of which it had had to relin- 
quish its autonomy. With the Irish 
Free State relations had been some- 
what improved, and the coal and cat- 
tle agreement effected early in 1935 
would soon, it was hoped, be followed 
by other agreements as mutually satis- 
factory. 

This was an optimistic speech, be- 
yond doubt, and certain of those who 
rose in the Commons to ask Mr. 
Thomas embarrassing questions re- 
garded it as far too optimistic. Yet it 
was of peculiar interest because only 
a fortnight before a judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
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cil had broken still another link in 
the chain that binds the Dominions 
to the United Kingdom. On June 6 the 
committee declared that in view of 
the Statute of Westminster Canada 
had the right to bar appeals to the 
highest British court in criminal cases 
and the Irish Free State had the right 
to abolish appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil in all cases. No longer, in other 
words, were the Dominions subject to 
British law. 

Inevitably this decision set up in 
the minds of many a train of thought 
regarding the position of the Domin- 
ions in a future war. The conference 
of Dominion Prime Ministers held in 
London at the time of the King’s Jubi- 
lee had not issued a public statement 
on this point, and there were those 
who felt that Britain’s naval agree- 
ment with Germany and its effect on 
the general European situation had 
increased rather than lessened the 
chances of conflict. The only comfort 
lay in the fact that a huge unofficial 
peace ballot, concluded on June 27, 
showed unmistakably that at least 


Britain’s Peace Poll 
(January-June, 1935) 


DOUBT- ABSTAIN- 
FUL ING 


10,470 102,425 


No 
355,883 


Should Britain remain a member of ‘YS 
CHG) RGRQNIG eis cc ce hee & xmas 11,090,387 
Are you in favor of an all-round re- 
duction of armaments by interna- 
10,470,489 
Are you in favor of an all-round aboli- 
tion of national military and naval 
aircraft by international agree- 
ment? 9,533,558 
Should the manufacture and sale of 
armaments for private profit be 
SEY 88k Nhs 5G nee 10,417,329 
If one nation attacks another should 
other nations compel it to de- 
sist by: 
(1) economic non-military meas- 
ures? 635,074 
(2) by military measures if neces- 
BGEY TT wiccesacsvacwcasanade 6,784,368 2,351,981 


Total votes cast, 11,627,765. 


862,775 12,062 213,839 


1,689,786 16,976 318,845 


775,415 15,076 351,345 


10,027,608 27,255 


40,893 


855,107 
2,364,441 
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10,000,000 British voters favored the 
League of Nations, general disarma- 
ment and the abolition of the private 
manufacture of arms. The continuing 
public sittings of the British arms in- 
quiry, moreover, brought out that on 
this last point such experts as Dr. 
Christopher Addison, former Minister 
of Munitions, were in substantial 
agreement with the sentiment of the 
electorate. 


ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 


It was in regard to the Irish Free 
State that the Privy Council’s judg- 
ment of June 6 seemed of greatest sig- 
nificance. In substance the ruling gave 
the Free State Parliament the power 
to abrogate the whole or any part of 
the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921, since 
that treaty and the Free State Consti- 
tution founded upon it are merely 
British statutes in law. As a matter 
of fact, however, President De Valera 
and his government had gone upon 
this assumption for quite some time. 
Now that an official coup de grace has 
been delivered, an opening has been 
made for a new treaty more satisfac- 
tory than the old. 

Throughout the month of June 
there were other indications of an ap- 
proaching Anglo-Irish understanding. 
Even though Mr. De Valera indicated 
in the Dail on May 28 that he intend- 
ed to abolish the post of Governor 
General, thereby negativing the offi- 
cial representation of the British 
Crown and making the Free State for 
all practical purposes a republic, he 
countered the following day by stat- 
ing his policy on a matter that must 
be settled before any genuine negotia- 
tions between the two countries can 
begin. “I can say definitely,”’ Mr. De 
Valera asserted, “that so far as this 
government or any other Irish gov- 
ernment is concerned, our territory 
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will not be permitted to be used as a 
base for attacking Great Britain.” 

By June 22 Dublin reports indi- 
cated that the Free State Government 
was seriously engaged in drafting a 
new treaty founded on these points: 
That a republic would not be declared 
until the Irish people, by plebiscite, 
had ordered it; that the Free State 
would always aid in defending Britain 
against aggression and would never 
permit an enemy to use Free State 
soil as a base of operation. Britain, 
in turn, would agree to the idea of a 
plebiscite whenever it was called, 
would countenance the abolition of 
the Governor-Generalship and the in- 
clusion of its titles and duties in the 
post of President of the Executive 
Council, and would forego the juris- 
diction it now enjoys over certain 
Irish ports. 

Mr. De Valera also had his hands 
full with domestic political matters. 
On June 8 General Eoin O’Duffy re- 
asserted his leadership of the Blue 
Shirts, stating publicly that he would 
fight the government in the next gen- 
eral election and that if he were 
elected President of the Executive 
Council he would immediately estab- 
lish for all Ireland, including Ulster, 
a republic based on the idea of the 
Italian corporative State. The Irish 
Republican Army and its more radical 
wing known as the Citizen Army con- 
tinued to show themselves politically 
alive, if not sufficiently well-organized 
to become a serious threat to Fianna 
Fail. Yet Mr. De Valera succeeded in 
spiking the guns of at least one of 
his political opponents. On June 29 
he stated to a County Clare audience 
that he had definitely set his face 
against all subversive armed move- 
ments, Blue Shirt or Republican. Thus 
the man who not many years ago 
was a fiery guerrilla leader committed 
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himself beyond question to the cause 
of constitutional government. Mr. 
Cosgrave and his supporters have 
found one of the chief props of their 
case against the government knocked 
away. 


AUSTRALIAN PUBLIC WORKS 


On May 30 the Australian Loan 
Council agreed to a total loan program 
for 1935-1936 of £31,000,000 (approxi- 
mately $125,000,000), of which more 
than five-sixths will be spent on pub- 
lic works. The Loan Council was set 
up more than ten years ago to prevent 
the several Australian States and the 
Commonwealth itself from clashing 
over the matter of raising loans. This 
year’s meetings indicate, however, 
that there are still opportunities for 
trouble. The State of Victoria, repre- 
sented by Premier Dunstan, came into 
direct conflict with New South Wales 
over allocations; Victoria wanted 
more than she had been promised and 
resented that New South Wales should 
have so much. At the end of a long 
and acrimonious discussion, the public 
works money was divided as follows: 
Commonwealth, £5,750,000; New South 
Wales, £8,000,000; Victoria, £4,000,- 
000; Queensland, £3,000,000; South 
Australia, £2,100,000; Western Austra- 
lia, £2,600,000; Tasmania, £600,000. 
A Commonwealth loan of £12,500,000, 
opened on June 11 to provide a por- 
tion of the funds, was not completely 
subscribed—which may be taken as 
evidence that the Australian public 
has a limited enthusiasm for govern- 
ment loan programs. 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN RIOTS 

Although Northern Rhodesia is one 
of the less important British terri- 
tories in Africa, it has twice figured 
in recent news dispatches. On May 28 
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began the celebration of the opening 
of the new territorial capital at 
Lusaka, where an entirely modern city 
has sprung up as a result of the mov- 
ing of the seat of government from 
Livingstone. A few days earlier there 
broke out serious disturbances among 
native laborers in the copper mines at 
Nkana, Ndola and Luanshya. 

On May 27 four Royal Air Force 
troop-carriers on their annual flight 
from Capetown to Cairo were sudden- 
ly ordered down at Lusaka. There 
they took aboard two platoons of the 
Northern Rhodesian Regiment and 
flew to Ndola, where, on the previous 
day, rioting natives had clashed with 
police. On May 29 a mob of strikers 
wrecked the Roan Antelope mine com- 
pound offices at Luanshya and six 
were killed in a subsequent struggle 
with troops. Further armed forces 
were immediately dispatched by air 
and special train from Southern 
Rhodesia and the Transvaal, and by 
June 1 order was restored. 

The cause of the rioting, which at 
one time involved over 9,000 natives, 
was apparently the introduction of a 
higher poll tax despite the warnings 
of those best acquainted with the situ- 
ation. By June 15 it was reported that 
the new tax was being paid, but at the 
Same time there was evidence that 
much local indignation had been 
aroused because of the personnel of a 
committee of inquiry appointed by the 
government—the objection being that 
government servants were not the 
proper persons to conduct an inquiry 
into government policy. At this writ- 
ing it appears that these complaints 
have been heeded and that represen- 
tatives of the natives, the government 
and the judiciary will share in the in- 
vestigation. 





A Challenge to French Liberties 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


N France the exciting days of early 
June were followed by weeks of 
relative calm. As the Laval Cabinet 
got down to work, the sense of panic 
died away, and, while there was noth- 
ing in business conditions to justify 
optimism, the immediate crisis had 
undoubtedly been overcome. But once 
again were heard the low rumblings 
of civil discord that boded no good for 
the future. 

It is nothing new for the Third Re- 
public to be split into two camps—the 
Right and Left. Since the days of the 
Second Empire Frenchmen have given 
their allegiance to conservative or 
liberal parties and these have repeat- 
edly clashed. But of late the clashes 
have been more violent, and there 
have been broken heads on many oc- 
casions, most notably in the Paris 
riots of Feb. 6, 1934. Both alignments 
have shown increased militancy with 
the passing of months and, because of 
the general attack on parliamentary 
institutions outside as well as within 
France, the rivalry has taken the form 
of fascism versus anti-fascism. 

The most prominent Fascist group 
is the Croix de Feu, a war veterans’ 
organization, which apparently has 
the sympathy, if not the active sup- 
port, of conservative elements in the 
country. In June this organization, 
after a period of inactivity, suddenly 
stepped into the open. As a result its 
opponents of the Left raised their 
voices in protest and moved for di- 
rect action against what is regarded 
in many quarters as a definite threat 
to the republic. 


In the Chamber of Deputies on June 
20 members of the Left called atten- 
tion to a Croix de Feu demonstration 
near Algiers in which thirty airplanes 
had participated. According to Léon 
Blum, the Socialist leader, Colonel de 
la Rocque, head of the Croix de Feu, 
told his followers at Algiers that dur- 
ing the recent Cabinet crisis their so- 
ciety let it be known that if Edouard 
Daladier entered the government 
“there would be sport.” Daladier has 
never been forgiven for his ruthless 
suppression of the February riots. M. 
Blum asked in the Chamber whether 
such intimidation had actually oc- 
curred and, if so, in what quarter. De- 
bate was avoided after Premier Laval 
had insisted that other and more im- 
portant matters required the attention 
of the Deputies. 

Perhaps it might have been urged 
that M. Blum was suffering from a 
bad case of nerves had not the Croix 
de Feu given plain evidence that it 
meant business. On the night of June 
22, Colonel de la Rocque addressed 
20,000 men at a secret meeting out- 
side Chartres. Speaking in the light 
of thousands of torches, he declared 
that “the hour is near when the 
French people must rally to our ban- 
ner.” The following day a similar 
gathering was held at Clermont-Fer- 
rand. Meanwhile, members of the 
Croix de Feu at Maubeuge had 
rioted with the Socialist-Communist 
common front after the latter had 
tried to break up a Croix de Feu 
parade. 

There were other signs to give the 
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Left cause for worry. Colonel de la 
Rocque’s secret assemblies might 
after all be only play-acting; fighting 
in Paris between semi-Fascists and 
radicals might be dismissed as un- 
important. But no one could overlook 
the significance of Jean Chiappe’s 
election on June 24 to the Presidency 
of the Municipal Council of Paris. M. 
Chiappe, who was Prefect of Police 
until the February riots, has become 
the hero of the anti-Parliamentary or 
Fascist elements in Paris and thus 
his election seemed an open challenge 
to the Left. With these warnings came 
a new pronunciamento from former 
Premier André Tardieu, who has 
long been recognized as a force 
in quarters which dislike French de- 
mocracy. When early in June he 
broke an extended silence to declare 
that “both intellectually and morally 
the Parliamentary milieu is low- 


grade,” the Left felt it had reason to 
expect a new attack upon the republic 


and its liberties. 

But the Left has not been napping. 
At the annual convention of the So- 
cialist party at Mulhouse on June 9, 
the fight against fascism was the 
principal topic of discussion. Paul 
Faure, secretary of the party, assert- 
ed: “I believe the proletarian forces 
in the Paris suburbs alone are suffi- 
cient to break the Fascist attack.” 
He went on to outline methods of 
defense should Paris fall before the 
Fascists, and when the convention 
rose two days later it had approved 
the general strike as a major weapon. 
Preservation of a common front with 
the Communists and intensification 
of propaganda were also voted by the 
delegates, who were controlled by the 
moderate elements of the party. 

As an even more direct response to 
Fascist activity, an appeal for a 
nation-wide demonstration on July 14 
was issued at the end of June by the 
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Leftist Popular Front, which claimed 
to represent forty-eight different 
groups. The appeal declared that the 
workers and peasants would “defend 
democracy, disarm and dissolve the 
seditious leagues and place our liber- 
ties beyond the reach of fascism.” 

This appeal had considerable politi- 
cal significance for in it the Radical 
Socialists joined with the Socialists 
and Communists. Though the Radical 
Socialists—the largest French party— 
have been divided between moderates 
and extremists, the appeal for a dem- 
onstration on Bastile Day indicated 
for the first time that the extremists 
led by Edouard Daladier had pre- 
vailed over Edouard Herriot’s mod- 
erates. M. Herriot was so agitated by 
the new development within his party 
that he threatened to resign its presi- 
dency unless the party remained 
united. In regard to the Bastile Day 
affair he said that the party “must 
celebrate the Fourteenth of July with 
dignity and not in the spirit of revolt.” 

At a meeting of the party’s central 
executive committee on July 3, a truce 
was patched up between the Right 
and the Left. M. Herriot agreed to re- 
sign in October as head of the Radical 
Socialists, meanwhile retaining his 
membership in the Laval Cabinet. 
After insisting that the Radical So- 
cialists carry the tricolor in the Bas- 
tile Day demonstration, he approved 
their participation with the common 
front. 

Seemingly the younger Radical 
Socialists have tired of compromise. 
Not only did M. Daladier threaten 
to take a huge assembly of Left-wing 
supporters to Paris on July 14, but he 
warned them that he would be pre- 
pared “to throw off servitude to the 
bankers and to the Fascist forces.” 
Pierre Cot, former Air Minister and 
also a Radical Socialist, is another 
prominent leader of the extremists. 
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At Chambéry on July 1 M. Cot 
marched in a procession of Socialists 
and Communists behind the Red flag. 

Though the possibility of strife be- 
tween the Right and Left was appar- 
ently exaggerated, much depends upon 
the trend of French economy. That 
trend continues steadily downward. 
Foreign trade for the first five months 
of the year dropped 2,365,000,000 
francs from the total for the same 
period of 1934, and since imports ac- 
counted for 1,719,000,000 francs of 
this amount, a good idea of the decline 
in industrial activity can be obtained. 
Though employment showed a slight 
improvement, the number of unem- 
ployed remained in the middle of June 
32 per cent above the figure for the 
same date a year ago. 

In the world of finance, matters 
seemed much improved, even though 
the improvement was perhaps more 
apparent than real. The flight of cap- 
ital ceased as soon as the Laval Cab- 
inet received its vote of confidence, 
and as the month wore on gold began 
to trickle back into the Bank of 
France. The bank statement published 
on June 27 showed that the gold re- 
serves had risen by about 45,000,000 
francs in the preceding two weeks, 
Meanwhile, the discount rate had been 
reduced on June 20 from 6 per cent to 
5 per cent, a move which led Le Temps 
to declare that “the acute phase of 
the franc crisis’”’ had passed. A fort- 
night later, on July 4, the rate was 
again reduced, this time to 4 per cent. 

Exactly how sound was the position 
of the franc was a question that re- 
mained unanswered. The issue of de- 
flation or devaluation having been 
settled temporarily in favor of defla- 
tion, the Laval government began to 
pare expenses so that the budget might 
be balanced. Foreign observers did not 
hesitate to point out that any real 
balance could be obtained only by a 





return of prosperity; without a bal- 
anced budget, moreover, it seemed 
impossible for France to escape de- 
valuation, and prosperity seems to 
shun the Third Republic. 

The budget deficit is still a matter 
of guesswork, estimates reaching in 
some instances as high as 16,000,000,- 
000 francs. English sources declared 
that the Treasury would have to bor- 
row at least 11,000,000,000 francs in 
the open market, a difficult task when 
public confidence is at low ebb. 

The Cabinet on June 18 approved 
a plan which was expected to cut rail- 
way expenses by about 1,250,000,000 
francs. The plan forecast administra- 
tive changes and revised rate sched- 
ules. The next step was to reduce the 
government’s contribution to the so- 
cial insurance fund from 620,000,000 
to 220,000,000 francs. 

Before the French Chamber ad- 
journed on June 28, it enacted a law 
for the relief of small businessmen 
who purchased their businesses be- 
fore July, 1933. If such an individual 
can show that his average profits for 
the past two years declined one-third 
in comparison with the two years pre- 
ceding the purchase, he may obtain 
cancellation of the full interest due on 
his payments. This move, besides re- 
lieving debtors, will, it is hoped, help 
to reduce the price of retail goods, 
thus lowering the cost of living. 

How far the Cabinet would go in 
its attempt to balance the budget 
could not be ascertained, for if the 
government has a definite plan of 
action it had not been made public 
on July 1. But with the adjournment 
of Parliament it was certain that de- 
crees on economies would begin to be 
published, and since Parliament will 
not reassemble until Autumn, M. 
Laval and his colleagues should have 
a breathing-spell in which to work 
out their program. 






































The Nazis and the Church 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 


URING the early Summer the con- 

flict between the German State 
and the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant denominations was confined to 
the realm of words. This was appar- 
ently in accord with policy; as Dr, 
Frick, Minister of the Interior, ex- 
plained on June 2 to zealots who com- 
plained that the pace of the Nazi Rev- 
olution was too slow: “Rome was not 
built in a day. The Church conflict 
can no more be settled with a police- 
man’s black-stick than the Jewish 
question can be settled by smashed 
windows.” Likewise Bernhard Rust, 
Minister of Education, sounded a note 
of conciliation on June 22: “We do 
not want a Kulturkampf [Church and 
State conflict], because we will not 
gain but lose through one. We are for 
peace and equality. I ask the church 
representatives and Bishops to co- 
operate with me. Go to your churches, 
but come under our banners.” 

Yet monks and nuns had been re- 
cently fined or imprisoned for vio- 
lating regulations on the smuggling 
of money out of Germany. When a 
subordinate member of the Breslau 
Roman Catholic Episcopate made a 
public statement of sympathy on their 
behalf, implying that the Nazi courts 
had been unjust and stating that “a 
cooler and final judgment of the cases 
must be left to a later date,” a vigor- 
ous protest came from the Minister 
of Justice. He rejected the insinua- 
tion that there had been any miscar- 
riage of justice and asserted that the 
condemned persons had been perfectly 
aware that they were breaking the 
law. The inspired Nazi press also at- 
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tacked the Roman Catholics. Feelings 
cooled down when the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Breslau issued a statement 
distinguishing between the Catholic 
Church and the accused individuals of 
the Catholic orders and declaring 
that it was not the intention of his 
episcopate “to take a stand against 
the sentences passed thus far or to 
raise any accusations against German 
justice.” 

Protestant pastors, meeting in a 
Confessional Synod at Augsburg on 
June 5 and 6, passed a unanimous 
resolution in favor of continuing the 
struggle against Reich Bishop Ludwig 
Mueller, and agreed to set aside all 
doctrinal differences with this end in 
view. They announced that a united 
Opposition Church, consisting of the 
Lutheran and Calvinist sections in 
South Germariy and of the United 
Church in the North, had been 
achieved. They also drew up a digni- 
fied but energetic manifesto in favor 
of religious freedom and unrestricted 
ecclesiastical instruction. Citing the 
law of July 14, 1933, by which the 
German Government guaranteed the 
constitution of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church of July 11, 1933, they de- 
clared that “pastors, elders and other 
members of the community have 
nevertheless been exposed, for the 
sake of their Christian faith and con- 
fession, to measures such as are im- 
posed on enemies of the State, on 
criminals and on disturbers of the 
public order.” 

This manifesto was read on July 21 
at a great rally in Berlin attended by 
some 15,000 Confessional Synod ad- 
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herents, led by 102 Bishops and pas- 
tors, including most of the prominent 
members of the opposition to Reich 
Bishop Mueller. The people were ad- 
monished to remain faithful: “If you 
cannot gather in your churches, then 
assemble all the more loyally in your 
homes for the sake of God’s Word.” 
The rally took place without interfer- 
ence by the police, but at the same 
time it was reported that twenty-five 
Opposition pastors had been forbidden 
to preach, and that ten others had 
been banished from their parishes. 

A few days later it was announced 
by the Nazis that a special “office to 
settle litigation concerning the Protes- 
tant Church” had been created in the 
Ministry of the Interior. All conflicts 
between the pastors and the State 
are to be handled by this new office, 
the decisions of which will be final. 
Special problems may be turned over 
to the regular courts. Minister of the 
Interior Frick will formulate the 
rules governing the new office, which 
started work on July 1. 

The Summer solstice offered dev- 
otees of the neo-pagan movement in 
Germany an opportunity to light bon- 
fires on mountain heights and to ad- 
dress millions of Hitler Youth on the 
subject of Germanism. General Goe- 
ring, for instance, lighting the solstice 
fire on the Hesselberg, near Nurem- 
berg, declared: “If our opponents 
think it is neo-paganism when we 
espouse the greatness of our ancestral 
history, then let them call it that. If 
they call our pilgrimage to these old 
cult places heathenism, let them. But 
let them not object if we prefer to 
come together here to lift up our 
hearts to the idea of our Fuehrer 
rather than listen to the chattering 
of quarrelsome clerics. No church has 
been built so beautiful, so great, so 
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mighty and so strong in faith as the 
dome of God over this mountain. If 
others say we have cast aside our 
faith, then we ask them when there 
has been in Germany deeper or more 
passionate faith than today. When 
has there been a stronger faith than 
the present faith in our Fuehrer? * * * 
There never has been a greater mir- 
acle than in our own time. This 
miracle of the Almighty has been per- 
formed through Adolf Hitler—a mir- 
acle of the resurrection of the German 
people.” 


ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL PACT 


The Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment outlined in a British White 
Paper of June 18 aroused great en- 
thusiasm in Germany. That Great 
Britain should have aided in nullify- 
ing the naval clauses of the hated 
“dictated” Treaty of Versailles took 
much of the sting out of the censure 
passed by the League of Nations on 
April 17 for Hitler’s unilateral repu- 
diation of the military clauses. Brit- 
ain had apparently endorsed Hitler’s 
belief that it would be better to pro- 
ceed piece-meal toward the limitation 
of armaments instead of trying to get 
all nations to settle all rivalries in 
one complete and perfect agreement. 
Furthermore, the new naval pact was 
a big step toward friendlier relations 
in Europe in that it seemed to break 
the united front against Germany 
adopted by Great Britain, France and 
Italy in their fourfold program of 
Feb. 3, 1935, and their subsequent 
meetings at Stresa and Geneva. Some 
Berlin newspapers did not fail to 
point out that the date of the new 
agreement was the 120th anniversary 
of the Battle of Waterloo, when Brit- 
ish and Germans were linked closely 
to end French domination in Europe. 





Italy on the Eve of War 


By WItLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


URTHER steps have been taken to 
EF indoctrinate Italy in accord with 
the ideas of the totalitarian State and 
the prospect of a war with Ethiopia. 
On June 12 The New York Times was 
banned from the country for an in- 
definite period. On the evening of the 
same day David Darrah, veteran cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
was summarily expelled. Previously a 
number of English newspapers, nota- 
bly the Manchester Guardian and 
the London Daily Herald, were ex- 
cluded at the same time that German 
Nazi papers, barred since the Dollfuss 
affair in 1934, were readmitted. The 
Times had aroused Mussolini’s ire by 
repeating Premier Baldwin’s stric- 
tures on Italy’s African policy and 
his comments on the temporary char- 
acter of dictatorship in general. 

These moves against the foreign 
press are indicative of Mussolini’s 
sensitiveness to criticism, although 
the failure of a similar effort in the 
early days of the Fascist régime and 
Mussolini's own experience as an 
editor should have made him aware 
of their futility. The fact that the 
Fascist press is entirely official makes 
foreign criticism particularly irksome; 
Italian political and military news is 
handed out by the Fascist Press 
Bureau in Rome, headed by Musso- 
lini’s son-in-law, Count Ciano. 

Further evidence of the military 
mind in Italy was offered during past 
weeks. Soldiers, army motor cycles 
and motor lorries filled the cities and 
towns, while at the seaports thou- 
sands of troops and workmen em- 
barked at the rate, it is reported, of 


two shiploads a day. Recruits from all 
parts of the country entered military 
camps near Salerno for sixty days’ 
intensive training preparatory to join- 
ing the forces already in East Africa. 
These are concentrating in the region 
of Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, 
located in the uplands, in order to 
get away from Massowa and the 
coastal area, where the intense heat, 
shortage of water and lack of sanitary 
arrangements have caused much suf- 
fering. 

Meanwhile, the press and radio con- 
tinued to whip up public sentiment 
to a fever pitch. La Tribuna and other 
journals went to the length of accus- 
ing Abyssinia of designs on Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland. Great Britain 
was once again charged with raising 
obstacles to Italian expansion. “The 
British Empire,” declared II Giornale 
d'Italia, “is very wealthy, very popu- 
lous and very widespread, and we re- 
spect it, but Britain owes her vast em- 
pire not only to the enterprise of her 
citizens but also to unscrupulous con- 
quests. England already holds half of 
Africa, and we know how she got it. 
If we admit that she is doing good by 
civilizing what she holds, she must ad- 
mit our right to do the same.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
by Mussolini on a surprise visit to 
Sardinia on June 8. On the occasion 
of the embarkation of a large contin- 
gent of troops for Africa, he shouted, 
“Black Shirts of Cagliari, we have 
old and new accounts to settle, and 
we will settle them! We will pay no 
attention to what may be said beyond 
our own frontiers. We will imitate to 
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the letter those who presume to be 
our schoolmasters! They have shown 
that when it is necessary to create 
or defend an empire they do not take 
into consideration the opinion of the 
world.” 

How Italian finances will stand up 
under the strain of a war remains to 
be seen. The budget for the financial 
year 1935-36 takes no account of the 
extraordinary expenditures for the 
Abyssinian venture. Minister of Fin- 
ance Paolo Thaon di Revel told the 
Senate that the cost of the expedition 
would be cared for in a separate 
budget. Even the ordinary budget, 
however, shows a deficit of 1,702,000,- 
000 lire (the lira is currently about 
$0.08). Revenues are estimated at 
17,988,000,000 lire, a falling off from 
the 1930-31 income of 2,399,000,000 
lire. 

Compared to other national deficits 
this may not seem alarming, but Italy 
is a poor country. About twice the 
size of New England, she has five 
times its population. She has no coal, 
iron, oil, rubber or cotton, the mate- 
rials basic to all modern industrial 
development. Indeed, it is this dispar- 
ity between population and resources 
that is the principal reason for Mus- 
solini’s venture into African imperial- 
ism. Italy needs room to expand, she 
needs colonies, and she needs the raw 
materials which are supposed to lie 
behind the Abyssinian ranges, Having 
had to buy these, Italy has found her 
trade balance growing progressively 
worse despite stringent tariffs, quotas, 
exchange controls, licenses and bar- 
tering. 

Foreign trade for 1934 declined 
about 4 per cent from that of 1933. 
But this figure does not tell the whole 
story. According to Professor Guar- 
neri, head of the Italian Foreign Ex- 
change Department, exports declined 
12.8 per cent, while imports increased 
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3.2 per cent. To alter this trend, the 
government on June 9 announced that 
from July 1 the import of a large 
number of raw materials would be 
subjected to the license system already 
applied to cotton, coal, copper, coffee, 
oil and seeds. The articles affected 
by the new measure include coke, 
tin, lead, steel, copper products, scrap 
and pig iron, chemical fertilizers, fresh 
butter, fish, oils and fats, rubber, 
newsprint, paper and rags. 

The reason for this drastic measure 
is that between Dec. 10, 1934, and 
Feb. 28, 1935, withdrawals from the 
Bank of Italy to meet payments for 
imports had totaled 2,000,000,000 lire. 
The low wage scale, the stubborn re- 
sistance to price and rent reductions, 
the heavy tax and debt burdens and 
the unfavorable trade balance were 
making it increasingly difficult to 
adhere to the gold standard and main- 
tain the lira at its high stabilization 
value. By the “battle of the wheat” 
Mussolini had made it possible for 
Italy to feed herself, and she is mak- 
ing herself independent of foreign 
tobacco. But basic raw materials must 
still be gotten from abroad and by 
routes controlled by other powers. 


POLITICS IN SPAIN 


Premier Lerroux’s Coalition gov- 
ernment has maintained a firm hold 
on the Spanish political situation. On 
June 6 martial law was extended for 
another month after fresh distur- 
bances marked the recent relaxation 
of police control. Three days later, 
fearing further trouble, the Cabinet, 
which now includes five representa- 
tives of Catholic Popular Action, 
ordered a complete ban on all politi- 
cal meetings until further notice. Loss 
of life in recent disorders in Aragon 
was given as the reason for the order. 

Yet political unrest seethes through- 
out the country. Before the ban was 
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applied, two great mass meetings had 
been held—one at the monastery of 
Ucles in the Province of Cuenca, 
where Gil Robles, Minister of War 
and head of Catholic Popular Action, 
addressed 50,000 young men. Leftist 
groups met at Valencia; 80,000 peo- 
ple filled a stadium to hear former 
Prime Minister Manuel Azania attack 
the government in these words: “We 
must work to re-establish a republic, 
one much better than that pro- 
claimed on April 12, 1931. Spain needs 
peace, tranquillity, social justice; not 
merely in words, but in fact.” There 
is reason to believe that Azafia and 
other leaders of the Left, notably 
Prieto, former Minister of Justice, 
now in exile, are making strenuous ef- 
forts to unite all Leftist factions for 
concerted action. 

Since the general elections of No- 
vember, 1933, which sent to the Cortes 
a Right-Centre majority, and more 
especially since the uprising of last 
October, the governments that have 
followed one another at Madrid have 
suspended almost all the municipal 
councilors elected on April 12, 1931, 
accusing them of fomenting revolu- 
tionary opposition. They have been 
replaced by “administrative commis- 
sions” appointed by the government. 
Naturally, there is very lively protest 
against this by the councilors and 
the Leftist parties. Furthermore, 
there has been new agitation against 
the government’s strict press censor- 
ship and a show of alarm because of 
a bill recently proposed in the Cortes 
which would raise the price of daily 
newspapers from 10 to 15 centimos. 
It is claimed that this would amount 
to a further censorship of the more 
radical press, seriously lessening its 
circulation and imposing an addition- 
al burden on the poor. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform 
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reported that by June 10 it had estab- 
lished 13,461 families on 132,159 hec- 
tares of land (one hectare represents 
about two and a half acres). Of this 
land 87,833 hectares had been seized 
from grandees. The Cabinet recently 
approved, however, a bill offered by 
Popular Action which decrees the 
restitution of land seized without in- 
demnity in accordance with the law 
of Sept. 15, 1932, and recommended 
that all future agrarian reform be 
limited to Andalusia, Nouvelle-Castile 
and Estranadura. Republican Union 
Deputies, on the other hand, have 
asked for an investigation of the con- 
fiscation of Jesuit property. They al- 
lege that in some cases the property 
has been returned to the Jesuits and 
that in a number of others it was 
never confiscated 

Spain’s currency is said to be near 
the breaking point. On June 13 the 
Board for Controlling Currency Trans- 
actions had before it applications to 
export a huge sum in payment of un- 
settled foreign debts, and the total 
steadily increases. Foreign trade 
naturally suffers from this weakness 
of the national credit; if Spain can- 
not afford to buy foreign goods, for- 
eign countries will not buy from her. 
The debt might be met by drawing 
gold from the Bank of Spain, by the 
floating of a loan abroad, or by de- 
valuing the peseta. Financial circles 
feel that all exchange restrictions 
should be removed after existing for- 
eign debts are settled, no matter what 
the cost to the national treasury. 
They point out that if foreign markets 
are closed business will stagnate and 
unemployment will rise. Minister of 
Finance Chaparieta told the Cortes 
on June 18 that it would be utterly 
impossible to increase further the 
national credit through borrowing, 
and declared that reduced internal ex- 
penditures were absolutely necessary. 





Turbulent Yugoslavia 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


HE Yugoslav dictatorship, follow- 
ing its smashing victory in the 
Parliamentary elections of May 5, 
sought to convey—both at home and 
abroad—the impression that the dic- 
tatorial régime was substantially at 
an end and that the breach between 
Croats and Serbs had been so nar- 
rowed that national unity would at 
last be realized. But the effort proved 
wide of the mark, for there was cer- 
tainly no evidence that government 
was any less dictatorial than before. 
When the new Skupshtina met on 
June 3 it was boycotted not only by 
the Croat Deputies but by all other 
opposition groups (chiefly the Ser- 
bian Peasant party). Never since 
the assassination in 1928 of Stephen 
Raditch and other Croat Deputies 
have Croats consented to sit in Par- 
liament. They announced after the 
elections.of May 5—characterized by 
the minorities as a “government- 
faked expression of the will of the 
people”—that they would continue to 
stay away until a “neutral” govern- 
ment should have held a fair election. 
Croat and Serb opposition leaders 
adopted resolutions on June 2 which 
declared: (1) That ever since 1918 
there has been continuous conflict 
between the Croat hope that Yugoslav 
authorities would guarantee increased 
liberties for the Croat people and the 
Serbian idea that the new country 
should become nothing but a greater 
Serbia; (2) that the existing govern- 
mental régime has so aggravated the 
problem that a solution appears al- 
most impossible; (3) that notwith- 
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standing the murder of dozens of 
Croat villagers by State police during 
the recent elections the Croat people 
“has an irresistible will which defies 
all attempts by the Parliament of the 
dictatorial régime in Belgrade to force 
it into a position of inferiority,” and 
(4) that the further existence of 
Yugoslavia is possible only on condi- 
tion that the just demands of the 
Croat people be satisfied. 

From another source came a similar 
protest. The aged and infirm Mgr. 
Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb and head 
of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Yugoslavia, blamed two of the Re- 
gents and Dr. Perovitch and M. Stan- 
kovitch for the continued unrest, and 
warned Prince Paul, the chief Regent, 
that repetition of the methods em- 
ployed in the last election would lead 
to revolution and chaos. 

The defense offered in Parliament 
by spokesmen of the government con- 
sisted largely of denials and counter- 
charges. Minister of the Interior 
Popovitch asserted that the authori- 
ties had conducted the elections “with 
the greatest tolerance.” He accused 
the opposition of terrorizing electors 
and the Catholic priests of abusing 
their pulpits to agitate for Croat can- 
didates, and argued that a large pro- 
portion of Dr. Matchek’s votes came 
from Serbs and other non-Croats. 
Minister of Justice Koyitch, who 
branded the opposition charges as 
“absolutely untrue,” contended that 
the Croat cause was weakening, since 
Dr. Matchek had a smaller hold upon 
the electorate than that possessed by 
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Raditch in his day. The opposition 
demands dissolution of the new Par- 
liament, thundered Koyitch, but the 
real need is “to dissolve the opposi- 
tion.” 

As days passed, the debate grew 
more acrimonious. Ultimately the 
government’s defense became a gen- 
eral indictment of the entire Croat 
nationality, with renewed accusations 
of Croat complicity in the murder of 
King Alexander. But the tactless Min- 
isters overreached themselves, and on 
June 20 five of the more moderate 
ones, including the former dictator, 
General Zhivkovitch, resigned, caus- 
ing the Yeftitch Cabinet to fall. 

Both the growing power of the 
Croat opposition and the more con- 
ciliatory temper of the chief Regent, 
Prince Paul, now became evident. Dr. 
Matchek was called to Belgrade to 
assist in settling the crisis. For one 
who for years had visited the capital 
only en route to prison it was a novel 


experience to be asked by the highest 
State dignitaries to confer on con- 
structing a Ministry. The trip was a 
triumphal procession, to the accom- 
paniment of popular cries of “Hail 
freedom,” “Down with dictatorship.” 


Closeted with Prince Paul, Dr. 
Matchek reiterated the Croat demand 
for the dissolution of an unfairly elect- 
ed Parliament. He indicated his will- 
ingness, however, to wait for several 
months while a neutral government 
arranged for new elections. 

The upshot was the formation of a 
new Ministry, headed by the former 
Finance Minister, Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch, and supposedly charged with 
the task of liquidating the dictator- 
ship, restoring democratic government 
and reconciling the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. General Zhivkovitch, who 
was King Alexander’s first nominee 
to enforce the dictatorial régime, be- 
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came Minister of Defense; Father An- 
ton Koroschetz, the Slovene leader, 
Minister of the Interior. Besides the 
Slovene Clericals, two other formerly 
proscribed parties—the Serbian Radi- 
cals and the Bosnian Moslems—were 
given representation. Former Premier 
Yeftitch, who was not invited to par- 
ticipate, has since placed himself at 
the head of a formidable parliamen- 
tary opposition. Although certainly a 
more liberal body than the Ministry 
which it succeeded, and viewed at 
least benevolently by Dr. Matchek, 
the new group is looked upon with 
some skepticism in Croat circles. Per- 
haps this should be expected, consid- 
ering how often the Croats have 
heard professions of brotherly love 
that eventually were enforced with 
bayonets. Though the old crowd, 
which has enjoyed the fruits of office 
for six years and which still has the 
active support of two of the three 
Regents, can be depended upon to die 
hard, there seems some possibility 
that the more liberal policies which 
the chief Regent, Prince Paul, is be- 
lieved to favor will gradually win 
their way. 

POLAND’S POLITICAL CHANGES 

Reshaping the Polish political struc- 
ture to fit the new Constitution went 
forward cautiously during the six 
weeks of official mourning for Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. A new electoral law 
abolishing proportional representa- 
tion and direct voting and guaran- 
teeing a government majority in fu- 
ture Parliaments was considered in 
the Sejm, and the succession to the 
Presidency was gradually being clari- 
fied. 

By the terms of the Constitution, 
the President is chosen by popular 
vote from two candidates, one named 
by the retiring President and the 
other by an assembly of electors, it- 
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self partly ex officio, partly chosen 
by the two houses, At the middle of 
June, it was expected that President 
Moscicki’s nominee would be an army 
inspector, General Kazimierz Sosno- 
kowski, who would prove so agreeable 
to the leaders of the Pilsudski forces 
that no rival candidate would be put 
up and consequently no polling would 
be necessary. General Sosnokowski is 
regarded as an able, energetic man 
and a shrewd politician who would 
cooperate with General Edward Rydz- 
Smigly, Marshal Pilsudski’s successor 
in the army. 


DANZIG FINANCES 


A financial crisis in the Free City 
of Danzig early in June not only dis- 
turbed Poland, but threatened a seri- 
ous clash with Germany. In an at- 
tempt to curb the flight of the gulden 
resulting from devaluation, the Nazi 
government of the Free City closed all 
banks on June 4 and decreed a finan- 
cial blockade. 

Polish banks with branches in Dan- 
zig, however, had in recent weeks ac- 
cepted many millions of gulden on a 
par exchange basis of one gulden for 
one zloty, and in addition many indus- 
trial and commercial concerns with 
Danzig branches had policies and cred- 
its held in gulden which the Danzig 
Government planned to “freeze” by 
the imposition of exchange restric- 
tions similar to those enforced in Ger- 
many. On June 14, the Polish High 
Commissioner, Dr. Casimir Pappee, 
protested to the Danzig Senate, de- 
claring that the currency restrictions 
were contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Polish-Danzig agreements of 
1921, would bring Polish-Danzig trade 
to a standstill and would compel the 
Poles to withdraw from the Free City 
as a port and commercial centre. At 
the same time, Germany was warned 
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that Poland would never consent to 
the German mark’s replacing the gul- 
den as Danzig’s currency, and atten- 
tion was called to the fact that, when 
the Free City undertakes to refund 
the money frozen in Germany, it may 
eventually have to adopt the Polish 
zloty. As a matter of fact, Poland is 
empowered to demand unification of 
its currency with Danzig, where, how- 
ever, such a measure was rejected fif- 
teen years ago when the Bank of Dan- 
zig was established. 

Faced with Polish retaliation, Dan- 
zig’s Nazi government, on June 29, 
terminated the banking holiday, ex- 
empted many businesses from foreign 
exchange control, and made a num- 
ber of other concessions—whether or 
not with promise of German aid was 
unknown. 


CZECHOSLOVAK POLITICS 


Early in June the Czechoslovak 
coalition Cabinet widened its ranks to 
include the Small Traders party, 
thereby increasing its strength in the 
respective houses to 166 and 82. The 
government was thus assured of a 
working majority; indeed, some con- 
sidered it not improbable that it would 
in time be further strengthened by 
the adhesion of the Slovak Populist 
party. Though reiterating its readi- 
ness to cooperate in the coalition, the 
surprisingly successful Sudeten Ger- 
man party of the “Czechoslovak Hit- 
ler,” Konrad Henlein, received no in- 
dication that its support was desired. 

When debate on the government’s 
program was opened in Parliament on 
June 19, interest centred on a speech 
by Deputy Frank, former leader of the 
Henlein party, who was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by Communists, Socialists 
and Czech Nationalists. Affirming 
that his party acknowledged that the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia are “in- 
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corporated in the nation,” that good 
relations between Czechs and Ger- 
mans were greatly to be desired, and 
that his party was ready to work with 
the other parties in the chambers, 
Herr Frank nevertheless declared that 
the German elements of the nation 
would not be content with the secon- 
dary réle to which a majority of the 
Czechoslovak people persist in trying 
to assign them. The party, he added, 
would never abdicate its title to Cabi- 
net representation nor cease to strug- 
gle for equal rights for Germans. 
Good relations between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union were 
promoted by at least two important 
events during early June. The first 
was the signing of a credit agreement 
in the latter’s favor amounting to 
250,000,000 kronen—the second time 
that the Soviet Union has broken 
through the credit blockade which 
the capitalist world has maintained 
against it ever since the Bolshevist 
revolution. The second significant 
event was a visit by Foreign Minister 
Benes to Moscow, where he and Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov mutual- 
ly pledged the most vigorous efforts 
to extend to other States the collec- 
tive security system embodied in the 
mutual assistance pact signed be- 
tween the two on May 16. Dr. Benes 
declared that the diplomatic interests 
of Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union are in complete harmony. 


HUNGARIAN MILITARY AIMS 


During debate on the Hungarian 
military budget, Premier Julius Goem- 
boes outlined in Parliament on May 28 
his government’s rearmament policy. 
Hungary, he said, wishes: (1) Univer- 
sal military service with a two-year 
period with the colors; (2) equality 
with the Little Entente in the right 
to rearm, and (3) a strong air force. 
His country, however, would not fol- 
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low Germany’s lead in denouncing 
treaties, but would wait until the 
great powers were ready to grant 
equality. The Premier announced un- 
expectedly that he would be prepared 
at any time to conclude a customs 
union with Austria, but that this 
could not be allowed to affect political 
matters such as restoration of the 
monarchy. The question of restora- 
tion, he declared, is not practical at 
this time, and can be settled only in 
a more peaceful atmosphere. 


RUMANIAN UNCERTAINTY 


Though outwardly at peace, Ru- 
mania faces a political explosion at 
almost any time. Martial law prevails 
in the principal cities; free speech is 
forbidden; a strict censorship is kept 
on newspapers and motion pictures, 
and persons of political importance 
are watched closely—all with a view, 
as it appears, to keeping the present 
government and dynasty in power, 
preventing anti-Jewish outbreaks 
among the university students and, 
above all, protecting King Carol from 
attack because of Mme. Magda Lu- 
pescu, his titian-haired mistress. 

That the position of the “uncrowned 
queen,” the “modern Mme. Pompa- 
dour,” is the real key to the situation 
was made clearer by events of the 
past month—especially by bitter criti- 
cism voiced at a nation-wide rally of 
the National Peasant party at Brasov 
on June 17. In vigorous but carefully 
measured language, Dr. Julius Maniu 
warned the King to banish Mme. 
Lupescu before the peasants, who 
form 85 per cent of the population, 
rise in revolt against the throne. 
Other speakers declared that the 
country was in disgrace before the 
world because of Mme. Lupescu’s 
power, the reign of martial law and 
censorship, and the hold of the “pal- 
ace clique” upon affairs. Attacks on 
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similar lines were launched on other 
occasions by General Averescu, leader 
of one of the minority parties, and 
George Bratianu, chief of the Young 
Liberal party. 


GREEK MONARCHIST ACTIVITY 


The underlying issue of Greek poli- 
tics since 1924 has been whether the 
republic should be perpetuated or the 
monarchy revived. This was the ques- 
tion behind the Venizelist outbreak 
of early March, and it is the issue that 
more than ever has dominated the 
political scene since the uprising 
collapsed. 

In the elections of June 9, when the 
Royalists obtained but seven seats 
out of a total of 300, the monarchist 
cause undoubtedly suffered a setback. 
Too much weight, however, should not 
be attached to this paper result, be- 
cause the Tsaldaris-Kondylis govern- 
ment won its block of 287 seats only 
by a mixture of manipulation and de- 
fault. Furthermore, events since the 
elections have tended to show that 
while the Royalist boast that former 
King George will again be on the 
throne by Autumn may well be ex- 
travagant, the trend is unmistakably 
toward monarchism. 

To begin with, the country is being 
flooded with Royalist literature and 
the number of newspapers champion- 
ing the cause is rapidly increasing. 
Greek statesmen like Nicholas Politis, 
co-author of the famous Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 and at present Greek 
Minister at Paris, are coming out for 
a form of government which M. Politis 
himself has declared to be “incon- 
testably a thousand times preferable 
to the absolute republic.” Still more 
significant, Premier Tsaldaris, for- 
merly strongly opposed to a plebiscite 
on the issue, switched his position 
immediately after the elections and 
publicly endorsed the proposal; and 
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on June 21 Field Marshal Kondylis, 
Minister of War, to the great surprise 
of Republicans, let it be known that 
he had come to entertain a sympa- 
thetic feeling toward the restoration 
of the former sovereign. More and 
more the opinion has grown in in- 
formed circles that the only effect of 
the apparent Royalist defeat in the 
parliamentary elections will be the 
establishment of a _ constitutional 
monarchy on the British pattern 
rather than a monarchy of more abso- 
lute type. 

Further excitement was stirred on 
June 24, when former Premier Alex- 
ander Papanastasio, once right-hand 
man of Eleutherios Venizelos and now 
his successor as Republican leader, 
left Athens for a visit to the United 
States. M. Papanastasio asserted that 
the trip was undertaken solely for 
the purpose of visiting relatives and 
friends in New York, Chicago and 
other American cities, but monarchist 
supporters saw in it a mission to col- 
lect funds from the 500,000 Greeks 
in the United States. The support ordi- 
narily given the Republicans by Mme. 
Helene Venizelos, it is explained, has 
been diverted to the aid of Venizelists 
in Bulgaria, Italy and Turkey, leav- 
ing the party at home short of money 
with which to meet the well-under- 
written monarchist campaign. 

As a condition of their participation 
in the work of the new Parliament 
convened on July 1, the Republicans 
stipulated a general amnesty for the 
rebel officers and politicians, the res- 
toration of lesser figures in the revolt 
to their former military rank, the re- 
turn of confiscated property, revision 
of the electoral lists to exclude mili- 
tary men, restoration of the dissolved 
Venizelist societies and the appoint- 
ment of a Venizelist as Minister of the 
Interior during the plebiscite if one is 
held. 





Social Advance in Sweden 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


WEDEN’S reputation for forward- 
looking legislation was enhanced 
during the recent Riksdag session by 
a measure which so increases old-age 
pensions that the indigent aged are no 
longer dependent upon poor-relief for 
assistance. A Swedish old-age pension 
system of a sort has been in effect 
since 1913, but the new regulations, 
accepted without a roll-call by the two 
Chambers on June 8, represent a de- 
cided advance. 

After Jan. 1, 1937, all men and 
women over 67 years of age will re- 
ceive annual pensions computed on 
the following scale: Those with an 
annual income of less than 100 kronor 
(the krona is currently about $.25) 
will receive a basic payment of 70 
kronor plus an extra payment of 250 
kronor plus a sum equal to 10 per 
cent of the contributions they have 
made. Contributions are exacted, ac- 
cording to abilities, from all over 16 
years of age. Pensioners enjoying an 
income of over 100 kronor a year will 
receive as the “extra payment” not 
250 kronor but 250 kronor minus 7-10 
of their income over 100 kronor. 

The new regulations differ from the 
old in that the “extra payment” was 
heretofore predicated on an annual 
income of less than 50 kronor, and 
varied between 150 and 225 kronor 
for men, between 140 and 210 kronor 
for women. The deduction from the 
“extra payment” also differed; under 
the old law it amounted to 6-10 of the 
income in excess of the minimum. 

How the additional cost of the re- 
organized pension system will be met 
has not been decided upon. The Riks- 


dag has shown no liking for Premier 
Hansson’s proposed government 
monopolies in coffee and gasoline, 
which would presumably provide 
ample funds, and although these proj- 
ects have not been finally rejected, 
they will probably be passed over in 
favor of higher duties on certain com- 
modities. At present it appears that 
the extra burden will be met by rais- 
ing the rate of individual contribution 
and by drawing upon government re- 
serves. By 1950, it is believed, the new 
scheme will cost the government an 
extra 60,000,000 kronor yearly. 

On the question of a government 
monopoly of radio broadcasting the 
Riksdag took final action on June 5. 
Instead of the complete State control 
asked by the Cabinet, the two Cham- 
bers accepted a proposal by which 
broadcasting is to be left in private 
hands, with government representa- 
tion so increased as to give a majority 
to directors appointed by the State. 

Premier Hansson was less success- 
ful in his attempt to put through a 
measure guaranteeing the “rights” of 
strike-breakers, neutrals and other 
third parties in the event of conflict 
between capital and organized labor. 
From the outset it was hard to under- 
stand why a Social-Democratic Cabi- 
net should have sponsored such a bill, 
and the haste with which government 
spokesmen abandoned the measure 
once it had been somewhat altered in 
committee showed that it did not lie 
very close to the Premier’s heart. Pre- 
sumably, the measure was brought 
forward in the first place as a conces- 
sion to the Agrarian party, upon 
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whose support the Social-Democrats 
are dependent for their majority in 
the Riksdag. The Agrarians, however, 
did not destroy the coalition because 
of the government’s defection, and 
with the adjournment of the Riksdag 
on June 18 Premier Hansson’s Cabi- 
net was assured of office at least un- 
til the Riksdag assembles in January. 


FINLAND’S PROGRESS 


On June 15 Finland again distin- 
guished herself as the only country to 
pay a war-debt instalment to the 
United States. Her internal economy 
is, indeed, in a relatively prosperous 
condition. At the end of April, 1935, 
the registered unemployed numbered 
18,000, as compared with 53,000 in 
April, 1933, and 32,000 in April, 1934. 
Her foreign trade rose briskly during 
1934, and during the first four months 
of 1935 continued to rise. A new clear- 
ing agreement with Germany, signed 
on May 29, extended, under slightly 
different conditions, the arrangement 
concluded last October by which the 
valuable German market is kept open 
for Finnish exports. The index of the 
volume of industrial production for 
the first quarter of 1935 stood at 141, 
as compared to 127 for the same peri- 
od of 1934, 110 for 1933, and 97 for 
1932. 


LITHUANIA AND POLAND 


The prospects of an understanding 
between Lithuania and Poland were 
considerably advanced during recent 
weeks by certain official Lithuanian 
pronouncements, Upon the death of 
Marshal Pilsudski, who, because of his 
Lithuanian origin, was regarded by 
Kaunas as doubly responsible for the 
trouble between the two countries, 
the Lithuanian Government sent no 
condolence to Poland. The Lithuanian 
Consul General at Koenigsberg and 
the Lithuanian Chargé d’Affaires at 
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Paris, however, both expressed formal 
sympathy to local Polish representa-— 
tives. Furthermore, the Lithuanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Lozo- 
raitis, speaking over the radio early in 
June, went out of his way to praise the 
personality and achievements of the 
late Polish leader. At about the same 
time M. Saulys, Lithuanian Minister to 
Berlin, granted a long interview to a 
Polish journalist in which he com- 
mented in detail upon the hard feeling 
which has marked the controversy 
over Vilna. Great significance was at- 
tached to his concluding remark: “If 
the ice between the two countries has 
not yet been broken, the chances are 
that it will be in the near future.” 


ESTONIAN FASCIST TRIAL 


The three-man dictatorship which 
rules Estonia has applied so effective 
a press censorship that little local 
news leaks out to the waiting world. 
Through the official propaganda 
bureau, however, there have come re- 
ports of the recent trial by a Tallinn 
court-martial of thirty-nine “Fascist 
conspirators.” Members of the dis- 
solved Front Soldiers’ League, some- 
times called the Liberators or the Vab- 
sid, the accused were charged with 
having conspired to overthrow the 
present régime and of maintaining 
under the guise of a social and ath- 
letic organization a party which was 
in actuality a counterpart of Hitler’s 
Storm Troops. By the verdict handed 
down on June 21, fourteen of the ac- 
cused were given twelve-month sen- 
tences, twenty-three were given short- 
er terms and two were discharged. 
Among those receiving the maximum 
penalty was General Larka, who was 
the Vabsid candidate for President 
back in those days of 1934 when Es- 
tonia voted herself a new Constitution 
and appeared to be well on the way 
to democracy. 





The Costs of Soviet Progress 


By EDGAR S. FURNISS 


ARIOUS official reports on the suc- 
V cess of the Soviet economic pro- 
gram for the current year and for 
the period since 1932 have recently 
appeared. Substantial progress is re- 
corded for agriculture, both in regard 
to the expected food production and 
the spread of the Soviet system of 
agrarian organization. 

Estimates of the coming harvest 
run much higher than in any previous 
year. The area sown to grain, over 
200,000,000 acres, exceeds the specifi- 
cations of the plan for 1935 and is 
more than 1,000,000 acres larger than 
last year’s planting, which set a rec- 
ord for the country up to that time. 
Favorable weather conditions, turned 
to good account by the government’s 
aggressive effort to improve methods 
of cultivation, have brought prospects 
of an unusually large yield per acre. 
Forecasts of the harvest compiled by 
experts of the Kremlin from reports 
of local officials indicate a crop much 
larger than last year’s, the total of 
which, though never officially stated, 
was asserted to be the largest in Rus- 
sia’s history. If these expectations for 
the present year are realized, they 
will produce for the Russian people a 
food supply exceeding anything avail- 
able to them since the revolution. The 
country at the same time will win a 
dominant rédle in the world’s grain 
trade. 

Soviet officials regard this outcome 
of their struggle with the peasants as 
the final triumph of the program for 
socialized agriculture. Other aspects 
of the agrarian situation can be cited 
to support this view. Thus it is note- 


worthy that peasant resistance to the 
Soviet program has virtually dis- 
appeared, even in the Ukraine, where 
opposition once approached civil war. 

According to official statistics, 
more than 500,000 individual peasants 
gave up their holdings and joined the 
collectives during the first three 
months of 1935. The collective system 
now embraces 175,000,000 acres as 
against only 18,000,000 cultivated by 
the independent peasantry. Even the 
State-owned farms with their total of 
26,000,000 acres outweigh the remain- 
ing vestiges of private property in 
land which but a few years ago was 
dominant throughout the country. 
The mechanization of agriculture, a 
revolution in technique which was 
planned to parallel the reorganization 
of land tenure, has also made rapid 
strides. Nearly 100,000 Russian-made 
tractors and 21,000 threshing com- 
bines have been added to the coun- 
try’s agricultural equipment since the 
first of the year. 

But there are reasons to wonder 
whether progress toward agrarian so- 
cialism has been either as comprehen- 
sive or as permanent as first glance 
would indicate. For one thing, the re- 
maining independent peasants, al- 
though they control only a minor 
fraction of the land, still number 
nearly 30,000,000 people. This is a 
vast social class which must be “liq- 
uidated” in the course of the next two 
years if the program is to be com- 
pleted according to schedule. More im- 
portant, the peasants within the col- 
lectives are not socialized in any true 
sense of the term, 
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The government has been obliged 
to make concessions to the individu- 
alistic impulses of these peasants, in 
order to make the system work, until 
at the present time each of them con- 
trols his own allotment of land, owns 
privately a number of farm animals 
and tools, and is permitted to sell his 
surplus produce for his own profit. 
The rapid increase of numbers in the 
collectives this year is probably due 
to the fact that the status of the 
member of a collective farm differs but 
little from that of the individual peas- 
ant. Concessions to self-interest may 
enable the government to bring the re- 
maining independent peasantry into 
the collectives without resort to co- 
ercion, but even if it becomes all-in- 
clusive by the scheduled date, 1937, 
the system will not on that account 
be an example of socialism. Neither in 
motive and outlook, nor in his eco- 
nomic circumstances, will the Russian 
peasant have been transformed into 
a member of a Socialist community 
by reason of these changes in agra- 
rian organization. 

The franker spokesmen of the Com- 
munist party admit that true social- 
ism is being established only in indus- 
try, where the worker gets no income 
except through wages paid him by the 
State. The 71 per cent of Russia’s 
population on the farms—collective 
and individual alike—remain essen- 
tially unregenerate. This is not to 
say that the progress of collectiviza- 
tion is a slight achievement. On the 
contrary, it is a matter of great prac- 
tical consequence. The system permits 
centralized planning and control in 
respect to the nation’s food supply; it 
is probably indispensable to efficient 
agriculture on a large scale; it as- 
sures the dictators that they can pro- 
vide for the needs of industry and the 
Army; it places them in position ar- 
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bitrarily to increase or diminish ex- 
ports as need arises. Obviously these 
are important advantages, but they do 
not demonstrate the success of the 
Communist theories to which the rul- 
ers subscribe, 

In industry as well as in agriculture 
the Soviet authorities report steady 
progress in the development of their 
plan for the year. During the first 
five months of 1935 production in 
heavy industry increased more than 
25 per cent over the corresponding 
period last year. In most branches 
this division of the nation’s economy 
is well up to schedule, the metal 
trades leading with increases over 
last year varying from 32 per cent to 
99 per cent, with the coal and oil in- 
dustries and transportation showing 
less rapid progress. The consumers’ 
goods industries are also expanding 
their output, though the rate is more 
difficult to measure. The best indica- 
tions of improvement here are to be 
found in the daily life of the people 
rather than in statistical statements. 
Supplies in the shops are greater and 
prices in terms of the paper ruble, 
which is the wage earner’s only money 
income, have declined. These changes 
are noticeable especially in the large 
cities, and to a smaller extent in the 
country districts as well. The textile 
and the footwear industries, impor- 
tant to the common people because of 
the dearth of these commodities, have 
made a particularly good showing 
during this year, exceeding their 
quotas by a substantial margin. 

From the statistics of expanding 
production it might be inferred that 
the planned economy israpidly improv- 
ing the material welfare of the people. 
A publication of the Soviet Union 
Chamber of Commerce, under date of 
May 20, traced the growth of the na- 
tional income, and drew such a conclu- 
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sion from the facts. The total national 
income for the present year is given as 
64,500,000,000 rubles as against 21,- 
000,000,000 in 1913 and a predicted 
total of 100,000,000,000 in 1937. The 
article bases on this evidence the 
statement that the Russian people are 
now receiving “three times more bene- 
fits than they did before the revolu- 
tion.” Other official statements of 
similar purpose point to rising money 
wages as proof of the masses’ greater 
comfort under the Soviet régime. 

All such statistics, however, whether 
dealing with records of production, 
estimates of future expansion, or the 
incomes of the people, have little 
meaning when stated in financial 
terms. The ruble is a unit of measure- 
ment that cannot be translated into 
any fixed standard. The money re- 
ceived by the people is an irredeem- 
able paper note, not the so-called gold 
ruble, which exists only in imagina- 
tion as a unit of account. Since this 
money must be spent within the coun- 
try its significance as income depends 
wholly on the behavior of prices. 
Money wages have undoubtedly risen 
since the beginning of the planned 
economy in 1928. 

One survey by a foreign observer 
within the country, taking the wages 
of coal miners as a norm, shows an 
average monthly wage of 164 rubles 
at the present time as against an aver- 
age of 70 rubles in 1928. Skilled work- 
ers and technicians receive much 
higher pay, rising in some instances 
to 1,500 rubles a month. At the pres- 
ent range of domestic prices, however, 
the’ ruble has purchasing power 
equivalent to but a few cents, and 
these money incomes will support a 
standard which seems incredibly low 
according to American ideas. 

Impartial observers believe that the 
real incomes of the people have risen, 
especially within the past year, and 
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that the government is making a sin- 
cere effort to raise them further. But 
the gains of the Five Year Plan, when 
stated in these ultimate terms of com- 
mon material welfare, have been slight 
as compared with the phenomenal 
growth of production or of national 
income presented by the government’s - 
statistical summaries. 7 

The poverty of the Russian people 
is due not so much to the inefficiency 
of Soviet enterprise as to the deliber- 
ate policy of their rulers to invest a, 
large part of the nation’s productive 
energies in capital goods. This basic 
industrial equipment, which has ex- 
panded with such amazing rapidity 
during the past seven years, has been 
acquired at the expense of the real in- 
come of the working classes. The im- 
provement in living conditions notice- 
able this year results from a modifica- 
tion of this policy, a slowing-down of 
the rate of capital accumulation and 
an increase in the supply of goods 
available for direct consumption. As 
originally described, the keynote of the 
Second Five Year Plan was to have 
been this change of emphasis in favor 
of the immediate needs of the people, 
but circumstances have prevented 
complete fulfillment. 

The threat of war has reduced the 
people’s incomes by causing an im- 
mense increase in direct military ex- 
penditures and by convincing the gov- 
ernment that further expansion of 
basic industries was necessary in the 
interests of national self-sufficiency. 
Moreover, it appears that the authori- 
ties overestimated the amount to be 
expected for reinvestment from profits 
of State-owned enterprises. At any 
rate, the government has been obliged 
to call upon the people this year for a 
loan of 3,500,000,000 rubles to provide 
for capital needs. This is really a levy 
on income equivalent to a contribution 
of three weeks’ pay by the average 
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worker. After holding the loan open 
to voluntary subscription for three 
months with little result, the govern- 
ment has now launched a nation-wide 
campaign of propaganda which will 
make it virtually impossible for any 
individual to escape the levy. Thus the 
Soviet program continues to rest 
heavily upon the nation’s standard of 
life and the proof of its power greatly 
to improve the economic welfare of 
the common man remains yet to be 
demonstrated. 

Although there is much less bluster 
on the part of the rulers and less gen- 
eral public excitement than earlier in 
the year, the Communist dictators are 
relentlessly carrying on their pro- 
gram to stamp out all opposition, both 
within the party and among the peo- 
ple. The latest victim among those 
politically prominent is A. S. Yenu- 
kidze, who was deprived on June 7 of 
public office and expelled in disgrace 
from the party. Yenukidze had been 
an active Bolshevist since 1894, suf- 
fering imprisonment and exile during 
the Czarist régime; for many years 
he had been a member of the Central 
Committee of the party and a high 
governmental official. Until now he 
has never been charged with member- 
ship in the anti-Stalin faction of the 
party, and the grounds for his expul- 
sion — “moral and political corrup- 
tion’’—are not very illuminating as to 
the real nature of his offense. He is 
known, however, to have been tolerant 
of unorthodox ideas and individuals, 
and this probably was sufficient rea- 
son for his removal. 

A large-scale example of this cleans- 
ing process among the rank and file 
of the party was provided by the re- 
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port of June 15 on the inquisition into 
the party membership of the Uzbek 
Republic. Over a quarter of all Com- 
munists in this region have been ex- 
pelled from the party; 12 per cent 
have been degraded from active to 
associate membership, and the same 
proportion has been reduced to the 
status of sympathizers. Similarly se- 
vere discipline has been visited upon 
disloyal or lukewarm Communists in 
other regional divisions. The present 
leadership is determined to be able to 
count on the unquestioning obedi- 
ence of every professing Communist 
throughout the country. 

For some time there have been 
rumors of wholesale punishment of 
people outside the party on suspicion 
of counter-revolutionary sentiments 
or activities. Early in the Spring for- 
eign correspondents in Russia as- 
serted that at least 25,000 people had 
been removed from Leningrad to the 
waste places of Siberia since the be- 
ginning of the year. Official state- 
ments regarding this program of sup- 
pression have been neither plentiful 
nor specific, but one item in the Soviet 
press speaks of 1,074 families recently 
exiled from one city alone. The 
charges against these people were in 
some cases based only on their activi- 
ties before the revolution, and in 
other cases on the vague assertion 
that they had been behaving in a 
manner harmful to the Soviet State. 
The admitted policy of the govern- 
ment is to disperse and scatter among 
the remote Provinces any group of 
the population of European Russia 
which might conceivably cause trou- 
ble in the event of an emergency in 
domestic or foreign affairs. 





Kgypt’s Stake in Ethiopia 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


EHIND Great Britain’s efforts to 

halt Italian aggression against 
Ethiopia lie very tangible interests in 
Northeast Africa. These concern not 
only a secure route to South Africa 
but also the dependence of Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan upon the 
Ethiopian sources of the Nile and par- 
ticularly upon the Blue Nile, which 
flows out from Lake Tsana on the 
Ethiopian plateau and joins the White 
Nile at Khartoum. Adequate water 
supply for irrigation is the most vital 
of all questions to 15,000,000 Egyp- 
tians and to 5,600,000 Sudanese who 
live under the condominium. Without 
it they would perish and any political 
development affecting the ownership 
of the headwaters of the Nile is of 
primary importance to them. 

Great Britain, as the protector of 
Egypt and as joint ruler of the Sudan, 
has followed no “muddling through” 
policy in regard to the Nile. In fact, 
for about four decades it has been a 
cardinal point of British African pol- 
icy that no foreign power shall con- 
trol the headwaters of the Nile. Brit- 
ain and France came to the verge of 
war over the Fashoda incident in 
1898, when Major Marchand raised 
the tricolor over a village on the Nile 
above Khartoum. Tactfully but firm- 
ly the British Foreign Office insisted 
that Marchand and his force be with- 
drawn. In 1902 a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Emperor Menelik by 
which the right to build conservation 
works on the Blue Nile was reserved 
to Great Britain. In 1906 Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy agreed to di- 


vide Ethiopia into spheres of influ- 
ence and Britain got Western Ethio- 
pia, including the Blue Nile and Lake 
Tsana areas. 

In its present attempt to protect 
Ethiopian independence, Downing 
Street may perhaps remember that 
during the World War German agents 
tried to win the support of Ethiopia 
in order to carry out an amazing plan 
to blast the banks of the Blue Nile 
near Lake Tsana and so to divert its 
waters into a region where they 
would be absorbed or dry up. If that 
were ever to be done, the very life of 
Egypt and the Sudan would be im- 
periled. 

The importance of the Blue Nile is 
illustrated by the accompanying map. 
During August and September the 
greater part of the water from which 
Egypt and the Sudan benefit comes 
from the Blue Nile, and during the 
first week of September that river 
carries fifteen times the volume of 
the White Nile. Moreover, the con- 
tribution of the Blue Nile comes at 
a time when the White Nile, flowing 
down from the central lakes, is low 
and of little value. But because of its 
comparatively rapid descent from 
Lake Tsana, nearly 6,000 feet above 
sea level, the Blue Nile’s flood is soon 
exhausted and from January till June 
Egypt and the Sudan are dependent 
for irrigation upon waters stored in 
artificial lakes. Often this period is 
critical and the engineers dole out the 
reserve sparingly. If, however, a dam 
were to be built at Lake Tsana, the 
Blue Nile’s enormous volume could be 
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held back and distributed through the 
Winter and Spring months when it is 
most needed. 

Such a dam at Lake Tsana has been 
under consideration for more than 
forty years and an American firm, the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
of New York, has been negotiating 
for the contract with Ethiopia, Great 
Britain and Egypt since 1902. But a 
number of factors have in the past 
prevented the realization of the proj- 
ect. In Ethiopia anarchy until recent- 
ly was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and ecclesiastical opposition de- 
veloped on the ground that a number 
of shrines would be submerged by 


raising the level of Lake Tsana. Great 
Britain objected for a time to a con- 
tract with an American firm. There 
has been much opposition in Egypt, 
especially from the Nationalist party, 
on the ground that, while Egypt 
would have to pay for the dam, it 
would mainly benefit competing Brit- 
ish cotton interests in the Sudan. 

Great Britain and Italy in 1925 
agreed privately to support each other 
in securing the former’s right to 
construct the Tsana Dam and the 
latter’s right to build a railway across 
Ethiopian territory linking her two 
colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land. When Ethiopia discovered the 
arrangement and published it to the 
world, the British and Italian Govern- 
ments protested their good intentions 
toward Ethiopia and dropped their 
plan. Two years later an announce- 
ment from Addis Ababa that the 
contract had been awarded to the 
White corporation, apparently a ballon 
d’essai, was balked by British opposi- 
tion. The American firm made thor- 
ough surveys in 1930 and 1931, and 
in 1933 it was again reported to have 
received a concession to finance and 
build the dam. Though a vague con- 
cession seems to have been granted, 
there was certainly no contract. 

The difficulties between Ethiopia 
and Italy appear to have determined 
Great Britain to push the project of 
the Tsana Dam in order to clinch 
her claim to special interests in West- 
ern Ethiopia. On his part, Emperor 
Haile Selassie desires British diplo- 
matic support and needs the money 
which Egypt would advance upon the 
signing of the contract. Opposition to 
the dam in Egypt seems likewise to 
have diminished. 

According to a report from Cairo 
on June 1 an agreement had “virtu- 
ally been reached” between the 
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Egyptian, Sudanese and Ethiopian 
Governments by which the White cor- 
poration would shortly commence 
work on the dam. The report appeared 
to be more reliable than former ones 
in view of the announcement by the 
Egyptian Government on May 22 of 
a public works plan which included 
the allocation of funds for the Lake 
Tsana Dam when the international 
situation made it possible to begin 
work. 

By the terms of the reported agree- 
ment the Egyptian Government was 
to bear 90 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction, estimated at $10,000,000, 
and the Sudanese Government 10 per 
cent. Upon the completion of the dam 
the Sudan was to receive 10 per cent 
of its stored water, but could increase 
its share up to 50 per cent after twen- 
ty-five years, increasing its payment 
proportionately. Ethiopia was to be 
paid $250,000 upon signing the agree- 
ment and an annual rental of $50,000 
beginning with the completion of the 
project. In lieu of this rental she might 
take $250,000 upon the completion of 
the dam and $25,000 annually for the 
first ten years. 

Provision was made for the protec- 
tion of riparian rights and local labor 
was to be used as far as possible. The 
level of Lake Tsana was not to be 
raised above its natural high level 
without permission from Ethiopia 
and in the latter case Egypt was to 
indemnify the owners of any prop- 
erties submerged. Another condition 
to the agreement, to be satisfied be- 
fore the dam is begun, required the 


Egyptian and Sudanese Governments 


to construct an all-weather motor 

road from Addis Ababa to Lake 

Tsana and to pay for its maintenance. 
REFORMS IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s numerous drastic reforms 
during the past decade have created 
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a feeling abroad that perhaps they 
were too arbitrary and too sudden. 
Arbitrary some of them have un- 
doubtedly been, as well as far in ad- 
vance of public opinion, but charges 
of suddenness have seldom been justi- 
fied. There is normally an interval of 
from several months to a year be- 
tween the promulgation of a reform 
and the date upon which it becomes 
effective. The law prohibiting the 
wearing of clerical garb by ecclesias- 
tics of all sects except at religious 
services is a good example. The law 
was promulgated on Nov. 27, 1934, 
with the announcement that it would 
become effective on June 13, 1935. 
Clergy who felt strongly about the 
ban were thus given time to have 
themselves transferred to fields of 
work in other countries. 

On June 13 Greek Orthodox and 
Armenian priests and Moslem imams 
duly changed to civilian garb, the 
Greek priests all dressed alike with 
double-breasted black suits, black ties 
and Homburg hats. It is understood 
that the Greek Government subscribed 
about $4,000 to assist the Greek clergy 
in Turkey to acquire new wardrobes. 
From this sum $96 was allotted to 
Bishops and $16 to ordinary priests. 
The Armenian and Moslem clergy ap- 
peared in less formal clothing. 

Another reform, announced in a 
decree of June 18, affects motion pic- 
tures. Only films that have been ap- 
proved by the board of censorship for 
universal exhibition may be seen by 
children and young people, and chil- 
dren under 16 may not be admitted 
in the evening. 

A severe drought has caused a food 
shortage in Turkey and considerable 
speculation in cereals. In an effort to 
cope with this problem the govern- 
ment on June 13 forbade further ex- 
port of cereals and adopted measures 
to punish speculators in foodstuffs. 





Japan’s New Hold on North China 


By GROVER 


Y continuing its military pressure 

through the month of June, the 
Japanese Army on the Asiatic Con- 
tinent (officially known as the Kwan- 
tung Army) forced Chinese compli- 
ance with all its demands and secured 
practical if not formal control over 
the Peiping-Tientsin area and a con- 
siderable portion of Inner Mongolia 
in Chahar Province. 

As a result of these Japanese moves, 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s personal 
authority and that of the Nanking 
Government have suffered a serious 
setback. Chiang himself, in fact, ap- 
pears to have fallen between two 
stools. He was too pro-Japanese to 
permit armed resistance to the Jap- 
anese military advances in Manchuria 
and North China, and thereby made a 
host of new enemies among the Chi- 
nese. On the other hand, he was too 
anti-Japanese to suit the Japanese 
military chiefs, in that he did not act 
with sufficient vigor to suppress anti- 
Japanese boycotts and agitation. 

The Japanese have turned out of 
North China all Chiang’s adherents, 
including his private Fascist Blue 
Shirts, and have destroyed the Kuo- 
mintang organization there. Not sat- 
isfied with this, a number of the 
Japanese higher officers have been 
saying that there can be no peace in 
China so long as Chiang remains in 
power. Colonel Sakai, Japanese chief 
of staff at Tientsin, is even quoted as 
having said, early in June, that “if 
China breaks up as a nation, it will 
be due not to Communist influence 
but to Chiang’s machinations,” 
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The tangible results of this latest 
Japanese military advance are clear 
enough. All the principal Nanking- 
appointed Chinese officials in Peiping 
and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar 
Provinces have “resigned,” and new 
men who are acceptable to the Kwan- 
tung Army have taken their places. 
In effect, though not nominally, Cha- 
har Province has been made a demili- 
tarized zone, like that established just 
inside the Great Wall by the Tangku 
Truce of 1933. Japan has secured the 
right to build and use an airdrome 
at Kalgan, which gives the Kwantung 
Army an air base well into Inner 
Mongolia and within easy striking 
distance of the Russian-dominated 
parts of Outer Mongolia. 

A number of the new Chinese offi- 
cials belong to the group centring 
around General Yen Hsi-shan, the 
“Model Governor” of Shansi Province, 
who never has been more than nomi- 
nally and somewhat unwillingly sub- 
missive to Chiang and Nanking and 
who led a prolonged and vigorous re- 
bellion against Chiang’s authority in 
1930. Furthermore, all Chiang’s and 
Nanking’s troops in this North China 
region have been moved southward, 
in compliance with Japanese demands, 
and their places have been taken by 
soldiers more or less directly asso- 
ciated with Yen. 

Among the chieftains who may be 
expected to side with Yen in any move 
he may make are Han Fu-chu, the 
Governor of Shantung Province, and 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the former “Chris- 
tian general.” Han has been doing an 
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excellent administrative job in Shan- 
tung and has been at best distinctly 
cold toward Chiang’s ambitions. Feng 
has been living in retirement in 
Shansi, but he would command a con- 
siderable following in case he should 
resume activity. The stage thus is set 
for another open repudiation of the 
Nanking Government by this North 
China group and for the creation of 
an avowedly separate administration. 
From that it would be only a short 
step to the proclamation of an “inde- 
pendent” State like that of Manchu- 
kuo, though it is certain that this step 
would be taken only as the result of 
a good deal of Japanese pressure. 
Spokesmen for the Kwantung Army 
and for the War and Foreign Offices 
in Tokyo have been busy declaring 
that Japan had no intention of doing 
anything to encourage, still less to in- 
sist on, the creation of such an “‘inde- 
pendent” State in North China. But 
there are numerous deadly parallels 
between the recent situation and that 
in Manchuria in the months just pre- 
ceding Manchukuo’s declaration of in- 
dependence in March, 1932. And these 
Japanese statements sound extraordi- 
narily like the declarations regarding 
Manchuria that were made after the 
Japanese troops took possession. Nor 
has any suggestion come from the 
Japanese that they would in the 
slightest degree object to a “sponta- 
neous” movement which ended in an 
“independent” North China State. 
The uncertainty in the situation has 
been considerably increased by the 
continued secrecy as to just what de- 
mands the Kwantung Army made on 
the Chinese, and precisely what were 
the terms of the Tangku Truce of 
1933. One set of demands was pre- 
sented on May 29. These seem to have 
been amplified, or perhaps made more 
precisely detailed, in later Japanese 
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The shaded area indicates the neutralized 
zone in North China 
communications. It is not clear 
whether the demands related only to 
the North China area, or included in- 
sistance on those points, such as low- 
ering tariffs on Japanese goods and 
settling Japanese loans, which pre- 
sumably could be dealt with only by 
Nanking. But whatever the demands 
and the secret provisions of the Tang- 
ku Truce may have been, the Kwan- 
tung Army has effectively established 
the principle that in the area lying to 
the south and west of Manchukuo, 
only such officials, soldiers and ac- 
tions will be permitted as it chooses. 

The Japanese, incidentally, attrib- 
ute the secrecy to the Chinese. They 
say that they have no objection to the 
publication of all the demands and the 
full Tangku Truce terms, but that the 
Chinese have wanted to keep these 
secret in order to avoid the “loss of 
face” which would be theirs if it be- 
came known exactly what they were 
signing away. Whether this is strictly 
true or not, the fact remains that a 
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very rigid Chinese censorship has 
been maintained over North China 
newspapers—a censorship so com- 
plete, for example, that the only Eng- 
lish-language newspaper in Peiping 
contained during the month of May 
hardly a reference to Japanese mili- 
tary activities in that region. 

The Central Political Council at 
Nanking postponed action on the 
Japanese demands as long as it could. 
Then, on June 12, apparently in the 
face of something like an ultimatum, 
it held a long and heated meeting to 
reject the demands and to resist the 
Japanese. But before final decision 
was taken, Chiang Kai-shek, who was 
chasing Communists in Szechuan, was 
asked for instructions. His reply was 
an order to accept the demands and 
not to resist. In the circumstances, it 
is difficult to imagine what else he 
could have done, for open war would 
have meant disaster, and a rejection 
of the demands would have meant 


simply more Japanese military ag- 
gression. These considerations, how- 


ever, do not alter the fact that 
Chiang, by yielding, made himself a 
good many new enemies. 

Meanwhile, General Ho Ying-chin, 
Nanking’s War Minister and head of 
the Military Council for North China, 
had been putting off by one device 
and another a written acceptance of 
Japanese demands. On June 13 he 
slipped out of Peiping, leaving no 
one authorized to deal with the Jap- 
anese. But the Japanese massed 5,000 
more troops at the Great Wall and 
staged a series of sham battles (com- 
plete with tanks and machine gun and 
cannon fire) in the streets of Tien- 
tsin. On June 19 the statement was 
given out that the Japanese authori- 
ties were satisfied with what the 
Chinese had done. 

New trouble had already started in 
Chahar, however. Four Japznese offi- 
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cers had been detained by Chinese 
soldiers. The Chahar Governor apolo- 
gized on June 16 and promised there 
would be no more incidents. The Jap- 
anese, however, made him and his 
troops leave the Province. On June 23 
Major Gen. Doihara, whose presence 
in Manchuria in 1931, in Shanghai in 
1932 and in North China this Spring 
was the prelude to Japanese armed 
moves, conferred with a newly ap- 
pointed Chahar Governor and noted 
that all Japan’s demands had been 
accepted. These included the right to 
build an airdrome at Kalgan and the 
requirement that Chinese forces in 
Chahar were to be not soldiers but 
special “peace preservation” police. 

Most of the troops which the Chi- 
nese agreed to move south seem to 
have been sent on their way without 
disturbance. On June 28, however, 
a brief battle was fought at Peiping 
between “loyal” troops and “muti- 
neers.” The “mutineers” had seized 
an armored train and kept up an 
attack on the city gates for some 
hours before they were dispersed. In 
the meantime part of them succeeded 
in fighting their way almost into 
the Forbidden City in the centre of 
Peiping, and for several days there- 
after there was considerable uneasi- 
ness in the city. It is not clear, from 
the reports, to what detachment the 
“mutineers” belonged. The first ac- 
counts were that they were part of 
the troops who were being sent 
south. A somewhat different light 
was thrown on the affair, however, 
when considerable quantities of Jap- 
anese military equipment were found 
in the armored train which the muti- 
neers had used as a base. During the 
trouble Japanese troops in Peiping 
were kept in readiness to act, but they 
took no active part. 

This new Japanese advance was 
watched carefully in both Washington 
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and London. But neither the British 
nor the American Government made 
any formal representations to Tokyo. 
The new British Foreign Secretary 
told the House of Commons that he 
was in communication with the Brit- 
ish representatives in China and 
Japan, and the British Ambassador in 
Washington called at the State De- 
partment once or twice. The Chinese 
representatives at Washington and 
London let it be known that China 
would welcome American and British 
protests to Japan, but they did not 
formally request that the Nine-Power 
Treaty be invoked. The League of 
Nations apparently has taken no offi- 
cial notice of these North China 
developments. 


NEW EMBASSIES IN CHINA 


While the Kwantung Army was forc- 
ing submission around Tientsin and 
Peiping, Japan’s newly created Am- 
bassador arrived in Nanking. When 
he presented his credentials (neces- 


sary because his previous mission had 
been as Minister) nothing was said 
on either side about the North China 
incidents, and the occasion was 
marked by the utmost courtesy and 
mutual expressions of good-will. Ja- 
pan’s decision to raise her represen- 
tative in China to the rank of Ambas- 
sador was made early in May, although 
the Diet had provided for this step 
shortly after the Russo-Chinese treaty 
of 1924 re-established diplomatic re- 
lations between those two countries 
and made Russia’s_ representative 
there the first foreign Ambassador. 
Italy had followed suit last year dur- 
ing negotiations for the sale of a con- 
siderable number of Italian airplanes 
to China, and in the middle of May 
similar steps were taken by the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. China reciprocated by announc- 
ing that her representatives in these 
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countries would be given Ambassa- 
dorial rank. 

In passing, it is worth noting that 
the Japanese Army authorities took 
this change in the status of Japan’s 
representative as an occasion to insist 
on their right to a determining voice 
in Japanese foreign affairs, Just after 
the Cabinet decided to make the 
change, but before the decision was 
publicly announced, a delegation of 
army officers formally called on the 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
told him that the General Staff felt 
that such action should not be taken 
without previous consultation with 
the army. (The War Minister had ap- 
proved the Cabinet decision.) On the 
same day, the War Minister and Vice 
Minister, and the Chief of the General 
Affairs Bureau of the War Office, 
conferred and decided, according to 
press reports, “to warn the Foreign 
Office in the future to consult the 
army before taking measures affect- 
ing foreign policy.” 


NEW MANCHUKUOAN CABINET 


Until recently Manchukuo had, from 
the establishment of its “independ- 
ence,” a Prime Minister who com- 
manded the personal respect of many 
Chinese in and out of Manchuria. 
Cheng Hsiao-hsu was an old-style 
scholar whose personal integrity never 
had been seriously questioned. But he 
became either completely disillusioned 
or too eager for genuine authority, 
and recently he resigned. The new 
Premier, Chang Ching-hui, appointed 
on May 22, was one of the most influ- 
ential and least respected henchmen 
of the old Manchurian chieftain, 
Chang Tso-lin. The Cabinet change 
does not, of course, foreshadow any 
change in the real control of the Man- 
chukuoan Government, but, as the 
Christian Science Monitor correspon- 
dent puts it, “the loss of Premier 
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Cheng will be a serious blow to the 
prestige of the government because 
he was one of the few idealists con- 
nected with it and one of the still 
fewer whose names gave plausibility 
to claims of real governmental inter- 
est in the 30,000,000 natives of Man- 
churia.” 

The British Foreign Secretary and 
the American State Department offi- 
cially announced on June 17 that the 
British and American oil companies 
which had been doing business in Man- 
churia were preparing to withdraw 
from the area because the oil sales 
monopoly had been put into effect in 
spite of vigorous official protests to 
the Japanese Government. Sir Samuel 
Hoare made his statement to the 
House of Commons. The State Depart- 
ment told the press. The Washington 
statement added that the American 
Government considered the establish- 
ment of the oil monopoly to be a di- 
rect violation of the Nine-Power and 
other treaties which guaranteed equal- 
ity of trading opportunities in China. 


JAPANESE FISCAL PROSPECTS 


Financial conditions are causing an 
increasing amount of worry to Japa- 
nese leaders. On the government side 
this has expressed itself in strong 
civilian pressure on the Army and 
Navy to cut their expenditures, This 
subject was one of the first taken up 
by the newly-created National Policy 
Council, which on June 18 appointed 
a special committee to consider the 
question. On June 26 the Finance 
Minister went considerably further 
than he had in previous statements 
on the subject, declaring that dire 
consequences were certain and immi- 
nent if a stop were not put to the 
flotation year by year of huge new 
government bond issues. He and oth- 
ers pointed out that for the current 
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fiscal year direct Army and Navy 
appropriations take up 46 per cent of 
the total government expenditures, 
which is over 70 per cent of the reve- 
nues if borrowings are disregarded. 

Government expenditures have been 
running ahead of revenues to the 
tune of nearly 900,000,000 yen a year 
since 1931 (the yen is currently about 
29 cents). These deficits have been 
met by the flotation of government 
bonds. But the country’s capacity to 
absorb such bonds has been almost if 
not entirely exhausted, and most of 
the load has been carried by the 
banks and official institutions. Of the 
outstanding 8,500,000,000 yen in gov- 
ernment bonds, banks and insurance 
companies hold nearly 50 per cent, 
and official institutions another 25 
per cent. If the Army and Navy appro- 
priations for the current year are met, 
and the bonds already authorized are 
issued, the national debt will pass 10,- 
000,000,000 yen—a limit which most 
Japanese financial authorities agree 
Japan cannot without very serious 
danger exceed. Bonds to the value 
of 150,000,000 yen already authorized 
for issuance in this fiscal year had 
not been issued up to June 20, be- 
cause of uncertainty as to their re- 
ception. 

“Overproduction,” “indigestion” and 
similar words are being used to 
explain the price decline and stagna- 
tion in the Japanese stock market 
which have continued for some months 
and are causing a good deal of uneasi- 
ness in commercial and financial cir- 
cles. Exports continue to expand; in 
the first quarter of this year they 
were 20 per cent above those for the 
same period of last year. But stock 
prices in May dropped to the lowest 
level in over a year, and on June 20 
thirty selected industrials were 10 
points under last year’s average. 
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“Dinner’s 
Ready” 
Jo can tell by the tone of her voice, 


it’s a good dinner. It’s not only tempt- 
ing but nourishing. She knows the big 
part that food plays in keeping her family 
in vigorous health. 


It is no easy task, year in and year out, to 
plan meals for the family. The more limited 
the food budget, the more necessary it is 
to know what to buy—and why—for bet- 
ter health. Expensive foods may be far less 
nourishing than those which cost less. 


Food for the family must meet a variety of 
needs. It must contain the elements 
necessary 


—for growth and development of children and 
for renewal of body tissues in adults (Pro- 
teins and Minerals) 


—to supply energy for work and play (Carbo- 
hydrates and Fats) 


—to regulate body processes and protect against 
disease (Minerals and Vitamins). 


The amount of food required varies accord- 
ing to the individual. Children require 
more of the “growing foods” than adults. 
People who work hard physically require 
more of the “energy foods.” 





Send for booklet “The Family Food Supply” 


It tells in detail the importance of various 
foods—which ones contain proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins; how 
to use them to keep your family in good 
health; how to do your marketing; how to 
use left-overs and make them appetizing; 
how to plan balanced and nourishing meals 
which the family will enjoy. Mail the cou- 
pon today for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dent. 835-K. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me a copy of “The Family Food Supply” 
which tells about nourishing, inexpensive foods. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY 


METROPOLITAN LirFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT N 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Oioss m.1.i. co. 





A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN the King of England wishes to visit 

the ancient City of London, an area of 

one square mile around St. Paul’s, he must 
first ask the permission of the Corporation. 
On May 6, the beginning of the British jubilee 
celebrations, Their Majesties proceeded in the 
six-ton Royal coach to the cathedral. At 
Temple Bar, the entrance to the City, the 
coach halted and the King touched the City’s 
pearl-handled sword, after which the Lord 
Mayor-bowed and waved admittance. The City’s 
prerogative in this matter dates from the time 
of the Stuarts. * 


An ingenious rule is used - the Paris police 
to keep narrow streets from becoming con- 
gested with traffic. On days of the month 
ending in an odd number automobiles must 
park on the side of the street whose houses 
bear odd numbers; parking must be on the 
even-numbered side when the day of the 
month ends in an even number. 

she sk % 

More than three hundred couples contracted 
marriages across the smithy’s anvil at Gretna 
Green, in Scotland, in 1934. No residence quali- 
fication and license are required, and the 
couple need only swear that they are single to 
receive a certificate. Scottish church authori- 
ties are attempting to have the popular ren- 
dezvous abolished, in spite of the failure of a 


similar campaign several years ago. 
* OF 

In Madrid is a bureau which offers free legal 
and personal advice to mismated wives and to 
single women with love problems. Women at- 
torneys interview each applicant privately and 
no records are kept of the conversations. 

There are no satiehe enpenaiiies in Ber- 
muda. They were prohibited in 1908 after 
residents and visitors had petitioned against 
them. One petition was worded by Woodrow 
Wilson and bore among other signatures those 
of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) and Rear 
Admiral Upshur, U. S. N. 

Thriving Port William, in Nova Scotia, is a 
harbor for only a part of each day. When the 
tide is in, 8,000-ton freighters can dock and 
load apples from the orchards of the famous 
Annapolis Valley. When the tide is out an 
outboard motorboat would scrape bottom. The 
explanation is that Port William is on the Bay 
of Fundy, the tide of which averages forty 
feet. Only freighters constructed so that they 
can rest on the bottom when the tide goes out 
can use the harbor. 

Motion pictures for the entertainment of 
passengers on long runs are provided by the 
London & North Eastern Railroad. The pro- 


grams, which last an hour, are given in a 
special car camera) Se persons. 

Nazi regulations and anti- Semitism have 
greatly hampered the once-famous night life 
of Berlin. Closing hour is 3 A. M., and such 
restrictions have been put on floor shows that 
it is predicted that choruses will soon have to 
appear in mother hubbards. 


The Hawaiian Legislature, in a recent bill 
to establish fish reserves and limit the size of 
fish offered for sale, failed to give protection 
to the humuhumunukunukuapuaa. Perhaps an 
association of humuhumunukunukuapuaaphiles 
will be formed to fight against such discrimina- 
tion. 

According to a Dutch proverb, “God created 
the world, except Holland, which was created 
by the Hollanders.” Their work goes on, and 
soon the enormous project of draining the 
Zuyderzee, begun in 1918, will be finished. 
Nearly 500,000 acres of arable land are thus 
being “created.” 

At Wells, one of the loveliest cathedral 
towns in England, the swans living in the moat 
surrounding the Bishop’s Palace pull a rope 
attached to a bell at the same hour every day 
to remind their ae that it’s meal-time. 


In an effort to ‘stamp out begging in the 
Spanish capital, the Madrid police are handing 
to almsgivers tickets similar to those issued 
for traffic violations. The almsgiver must 
thereupon present himself at police headquar- 
ters and pay a fine of 2 pesetas,.or about 25 
cents. - x 


The narrow, tomb- lined catacombs which 
undermine the countryside around Rome and 
even a part of the city itself are believed to 
extend more than 500 miles. In some places 
there are five levels, going down -to a depth 
of seventy-five feet. The Catacombs of St. 
Calixtus, fourteen miles of which have been 
explored, are those most often visited by 
tourists. Se 


Denmark has been called by Supreme Court 
Justice Brandeis ‘‘the most civilized country 
in the world.” 

* * * 

British Guiana, Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘El 
Dorado,” possesses what is said to be the most 
impressive spectacle in the British Empire. It 
is Kaietur Falls, five times as high as Niagara, 
and is now accessible to tourists who visit 
Georgetown. 


Near London Docks is a brewery, the Red 
Lion, that has been making beer since 1492. 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS ©: 

. OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 
Magazine, Harpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
Review of Reviews-World’s Work and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our cee write to 


THE WHERE-10-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beaco 


TRAVEL 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours For $75 per pay 
100 DAYS . .*550 10645 


%* Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 

SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT WG 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 


VERMONT 


Summer 


SHANTY SHAN 
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Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good Cuisine. 
Booklet. Shanty Shane, Ely, Vermont. 
______EAST AFRICA 


SHOOT Big Game AFRICA & ASIA 
Cottar_ Service — Expeditions to 
fit all purses. Write or Cable * COTTAR, 
NAIROBI, AFRICA.” 


Remember—smail copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
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Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
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A list of more than 300 liners 
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BY THE FAST ROUTE 


Yokohama in 10 days... 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu 
in 3 days more... Empress 
of Japan or Empress of 
Canada. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver or Vic- 
toria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Connect at 
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Canadian Pacific office. 
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Mid-Week Pictorial 


The National News Picture Magazine 


26 issues for $2 


More than one hundred photographs of news and sports events, persons promi- 
nent in the news of the day, scientists and explorers, the theatre, fashions and beauty. 
Send in your name and address today. 


Add 50 cents for Foreign Postage 


The New York Times Company 
TIMES SQUARE, N. Y. 
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tion any of the more damaging revelations 
of a sort which American papers would print 
as a matter of course. 
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Besides Mr. Rylee’s Deep Dark River there 
are two novels of the month worth reading. 
One is Lenore Marshall’s Only the Fear (Mac- 
millan, $2), a story of a young woman who 
is almost driven mad by her inability to over- 
come an adolescence that has demanded the 
ideal in everything. Mrs. Marshall writes an 
eager and glowing prose. The other novel is 
B. Traven’s The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(Knopf, $2.50). This is a superior thriller 
about three men who hunt for gold in Mexico 
and come to various incongruous ends. Al- 
though Traven is dealing with pulp-magazine 
stuff he manages to exclude the usual hokum. 
By use of the most time-worn thriller ma- 
terial, Traven miraculously conveys to us the 
overtones of 400 years of Mexican folk-wis- 
dom. His goldseekers come to no good for the 
same reason that the Spaniards came to no 
good; they forget the real values in living. 
Stated thus, it sounds sentimental, but Traven 
makes you believe the old song about the 
best things in life being free. 


Carl Van Doren’s An Anthology of World 
Prose (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.50) contains 
more than 1,000,000 words and runs to 1,600 
pages. It makes use of the famous old trans- 
lations, such as Burton’s of the Arabian 
Nights, but it also takes advantage of recent 
“Englishing” of important foreign literature. 
Ten years ago Mr. Van Doren would not have 
had Pearl Buck’s translation of Wu Sing Goes 
to Happy Wood, from the Chinese fourteenth- 
century All Men Are Brothers; Arthur Waley’s 
translations from the Japanese of Lady Mura- 
saki, and so on. The Van Doren anthology in- 
cludes good English prose renditions of litera- 
ture from the Sanskrit, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabian, Persian, Egyptian and Latin, as well 
as from the modern tongues. The last item in 
the anthology is Thomas Wolfe’s The Names 
of the Nation from Of Time and the River. 


ms 1 % 

If the ocean is your Summer hobby, there 
is Frank E. Walton Jr.’s The Sea Is My Work- 
shop (Dutton, $2.50), which tells all about 
the tribulations (they are many) of the life 
of a lifeguard; Pat Mullen’s Man of Aran 
(Dutton, $3), which is the story of how Rob- 
ert Flaherty made the moving picture of the 
same title; and Fishes and Their Ways of Life, 
a fascinating book by Professor Louis Roule 
(Norton, $3.75). Professor Roule has been 
called the ‘Fabre of the fishes.” Finally, there 
is an item for lovers of Moby Dick. It is the 
Colophon limited edition of Herman Melville’s 
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Journal Up the Straits: October 11, 1856- 
May 5, 1857; price, $9. This Journal has never 
been printed before. It does not add much to 
the understanding of Melville, but it may 
serve to impress a reader that Melville was 
sane even after the exhaustion that followed 
upon the writing of Moby Dick had caused 
his relatives to look at him askance. Only a 
sane man could have made the prosaic nota- 
tions of the Journal. 


A Post-War History 


THE POST-WAR WORLD: A Short Political History, 
1918-1934. By J. Hampden Jackson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1935. $2.50. 

ERE in a volume of 486 pages is one of 

H the best attempts we have yet seen to 

tell the story of the period we have been 

living through since the end of the World War. 
The author, who teaches history at Haileybury 
College in England, shows all the evidences of 
wide reading and study, and better still a re- 
freshing lack of prejudice. Though his work 
is primarily a political history, his interpreta- 
tion is economic. After the war, he points out, 
the victors had two purposes—to cripple their 
vanquished European neighbors and to extend 
their economic supremacy outside Europe. 
But “‘the crippled nations, Germany and Aus- 
tria, threw the body politic of Europe out of 
joint. And the revolt of the backward nations 
which had begun before the war continued 
with renewed impetus. * * * The Western 
powers, handicapped by the task of paying for 
the war by the new independent spirit abroad 
and by the militant spirit which their oppres- 
sion created in Central Europe, suddenly found 
their economic structure top-heavy. A financial 
crisis developed in New York, in Vienna, in 
London and spread to the rest of the world.’ 
Nevertheless, out of the crisis there has grown 
“a recognition that the old idea of Western 
supremacy had been based on a false founda- 
tion, that industrial riches could not be con- 
verted into communal wealth by the oppres- 
sion of class by class and of nation by nation.” 
Equipped with a clear and eminently readable 
style, Mr. Jackson proceeds to trace the main 
course of events in all quarters of the globe 
and thereby provide what is at once a useful 
work for reference purposes and a volume full 
of suggestion for the student of the post-war 
period. AUSTIN Hay. 


A British Admiral’s Memoirs 


THE NAVAL MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR ROGER KEYES. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1934. $5. 

INCE no World War campaign produced 
more of the dramatic than that at Gallipoli, 
these memoirs of the man who served as 

Chief of Staff to the Admiral commanding the 

Allied forces are of peculiar interest. Blunt 

and forthright, extremely opinionated, they 

must rank with the great documents concern- 
ing the ill-starred attempt upon the Straits and 


Continued on Page XV 
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The Nature, Distribution and 
Promise of Wealth im the 
United States 


By ROBERT RUTHERFORD DOANE 
Author of “The Measurement of American Wealth” 


A new series of articles appearing in The Annalist 


Refuting the idea that in the machine age the rich are getting 
richer and the poor are getting poorer; denying the major appeals 
of the Utopians, the Epic Planners, the New Economists, the 
Social Creditites, the Share-the- Wealth clans, the Social Justice 
followers, the Townsendites and the Technocrats. 


The only Available Complete Statistical Survey of the 
Wealth of the American People Based on 
Up-to-Date Investigations 


Thinking men and women should follow these studies carefully 
in order that they may be in a position to bring home to the 
people of their several communities the significance of the facts 
concerning the distribution of private wealth in the United 
States. 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDERS SHOULD BE 
FORWARDED PROMPTLY 


$7.00 for 52 Weeks; Six Months, $3.50 


THE ANNALIST 


Published every Friday by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES CO. 
Times Square New York 
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Bargain Offers 





MPHAT BOOK YOU WANT MAY BE IN OUR 
stock of 1,000,000 books. We specialize in 
reference and educational books. Our shelves 
also hold many out-of-print and other hard to 


find books, Special lists available in English 
Literature, Music, Sets, Americana, Medicine, 


Law, and Biography. Bargain List 202. Tell 
us you wants. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 


105 5th Av. at 18th St., New York. 





SIMALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 377 4TH AVE., 
near 27th—Large stock of good old and new 
books. Reasonable prices and expert service. 


100 COLLECTED AUTHORS. LISTED IN THIR- 
teenth Catalogue. Benjamin Hauser, 17 East 
45th. 


HE ART OF MARRIAGE, BY HAYDEN. FOR 
married or engaged people ($2.50), 98c. Free— 
write for profusely illustrated Bargain Book 
Catalog No. 261-T, Union Library Association, 
373 4th Av., N. Y. C. 


DFASTIC REDUCTIONS—LISTS ON PSYCHOL- 
ogy, Philosophy, Pedagogy, Biography, Ameri- 
cana available. Book Mart, 244 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 












Rare, First & De Luxe 


ODERN, FIRST EDITIONS. HOUSE OF 
Books, Ltd., 553 Madison Av., N. Y. C. 


















Out-of-Print 





[HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, STATION H, BOX 
66,’ New York City, specialize in finding and 
quoting to you as promptly as possible any “Out- 
of-Print’” and ‘‘Hard-to-Find”’ book that you par- 
ticularly desire. Seventy-five per cent of our 
quotations are within the original published price 
and books are guaranteed complete and in good 
clean condition. Please send us your ‘“Want’”’ 
list. No obligation. 


CHOLARS AND COLLECTORS LIST THEIR 

book wants for prompt service without obliga- 
tion. Eugene Thumim, 245 Fort Washington 
Ave,. City. 








ISCOVER CORNELL BOOK SHOP, WHERE 

you may browse at leisure among 100,000 new 
and used books, prints, curios and magazines on 
the fine arts. Source material for Artists and 
Writers. Lists ready. Open Evenings. 366 
West 23d St. WAtkins 9-8292. 





Bookbinding 





HARLES SELDON, INC, 54 WEST 21ST ST., 





N. Y. C  Rebinding, restoring, repairing of 
documents and old books. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 
library, artistic bookbindings, request illus- 
trated * eect Eggeling, 55 East 11th, 
TAs) Wes Roe ° 
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Literature of Other Nations 












FUSNISH BOOK CONCERN—FINNISH BOOKS. 
Music, translations to English. 23 East 125th, 


ATIN AMERICANA—FOREIGN AND INTER. 
national Book Company, 110 East 42d, N. Y. ¢, 





OrP AND NEW RUSSIAN BOOKS. MANY 
volumes on hand; others rapidly procured, 
Bolan, 17 East 45th, N. Y. C. 





Scientific 





AGAZINES FOR SALE, 
eal, scientific, back 
Hast 21st, N. Y. C. 


CHEMICAL, MEDI- 
copies. B. Login, 29 











Books Wanted 





ASTOR PLACE BOOK SHOP, 63 FOURTH AV. 

New York City. Will pay fair prices for 

standard sets and good miscellaneous books, 
Phone GRamercy 5-9037, 


Prints & Etchings 






RIGINAL SIGNED ETCHINGS BY LEADING 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
AVAILABLE through unusual campaign for 
first time at five dollars each. Benton, Browne, 
Curry, Costigan, Dehn, Grant, Hoffman, Lucioni, 
Marguiles, Myers, Ryder, Ryerson, Young and 
many others. Send ten cents for illustrated 
catalog and outline of project. Associated 
a Artists, 366 Madison Av., New York 
ity. 








Press Clippings 





IGGEST AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 

over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States-Canada, besides a big line 
of magazines. Write or phone your require- 
ments and you will receive a courteous reply, 
stating what we can do and the charges there- 
for. Romeike, 220 West 19th, New York. 
CHelsea 3-8860. 








Specialists 


ROSIcRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 
from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 321 West 
101st St., N. Y. C. CLarkson 2-3729. 





CCULTISM—MYSTICISM—ASTROLOGY—ORI- 
entalia. Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 
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Continued from Page XII 


with the best of recent naval and military 
reminiscences. The author covers only the 
years 1910-1915; there is no mention of his 
remarkable experiences at Zeebrugge and Os- 
tend during the final phase of the war. But 
from what he reveals of the British submarine 
service before 1914, of operations in the North 
Sea up to the battle of Dogger Bank, and, 
above all, of the much-argued-over Gallipoli 
campaign, one may pick up a good deal of use- 
ful naval history and catch more than a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the strange workings of the 
British Admiralty mind. RALPH THOMPSON. 


America and Socialism 


IALIZING OUR DEMOCRACY. A New Appraisal of 
ser olalen. By Harry W. Laidler. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1935. $3. 


book represents the position of leading 

Socialist thinkers, then we in America are 
closer to socialism than has sometimes been 
believed. It is not that the now familiar Marx- 
ian analysis of capitalism in decline makes a 
new society seem less distant. Rather is it 
that the Socialist society outlined by Dr. Laid- 
ler approximates the future State which ad- 
vanced liberals anticipate. While the New 
Deal does not meet the tests set up by the 
author, the programs of most of the dissident 
parties do. There is no advocacy of violent 
overturn nor of a proletarian dictatorship. 
What is desired is a Socialist State ushered in 
gradually by democratic methods. That State 
would be free and democratic; it would be effi- 
cient and humane. Such is Dr. Laidler’s thesis. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


I the Socialist society described in this 


Samuel Gompers 


SAMUEL GOMPERS: Champion of the Toiling Masses. 
By Rowland Hill Harvey. Stanford University, Calif: 
Stanford University Press, 1935. $3.75. 

OMPERS was an immigrant cigarmaker 

; who built up the American Federation of 

Labor and laid down the policies that 
guide it to this day. He was the antithesis of 
many other immigrant boys, who, like Andrew 

Carnegie, built up great fortunes. His real 

importance is only now beginning to be real- 

ized. Had he been a different sort of man -he 
could have turned his Federation into a defi- 

nite political path. There might even be a 

Labor party to complicate American politics if 

Gompers had been attracted by ultimate goals 

for the workers instead of the immediate one 

of ‘‘more and more, here and now.’’ But the 
essentially non-theoretical quality of his mind 

did not permit him to follow far-reaching doc- 

trines or pursue principles to their logical con- 

clusion. Dr. Harvey’s biography, which sup- 
plements Gompers’s two-volume Seventy Years 
of Life and Labor, deals with this character- 
istic and its influence on the development of 
the A. F. of L. Dr. Harvey has shown great 
industry in grappling with the mountain of 
source material dealing with his subject, and 
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his book is very welcome in view of the absence 
of a iife of the greatest of American labor lead- 
ers. It is surprising, however, that he has not 
made proper use of Louis L. Lorwin’s admir- 
able history, The American Federation of La- 
bor, published by the Brookings Institute in 
1933. Though useful, Dr. Harvey’s interpreta- 
tion falls short of the definitive treatment that 
Gompers must eventually have. 
Ropert L. BAKER. 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Dumas Malone. Robert-Seward. Vol. XVI. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. $12.50. 

HE great Dictionary of American Biogra- 

7. phy is nearing completion, sixteen of its 

promised twenty volumes having been pub- 
lished; the four that remain are scheduled for 
publication by the end of 1936. As each volume 
has come from the press there has been ac- 
claim for the high standards maintained by 
the editors in selecting contributors and for 
the catholicity shown in deciding membership 
in the Dictionary. The most recent volume of 
this indispensable work carries on the tradition 
established by its predecessors and, by includ- 
ing such contrasting figures as Lillian Russell 
and Betsy Ross, Nicola Sacco and Theodore 

Roosevelt, Knute Rockne and John Singer Sar- 

gent, helps to emphasize again the diversity of 

forces that have gone into the making of 

America. 


Facts About Africa 


AFRICA: A Social, Economic and Political Goceraghe 
of Its Major Regions. By Walter Fitzgerald. e 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. $5. 

ERMANY would like to regain her lost 
colonies, Italy would like to acquire Abys- 
sinia as a new one and the Union of South 


Africa desires to take over territories hereto-, 


fore under British control. These and many 
other questions in regard to the so-called Dark 
Continent are frequently in the news and give 
unusual timeliness to Mr. Fitzgerald’s solid sur- 
vey of the geography, geology, climate, vegeta- 
tion, races, political rivalries and much else 
that one should know about Africa. R.L. B. 


Abyssinia 

THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA. By Gordon MacCreagh. 
2d Edition. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 

pany, 1935. $4. 
BYSSINIA changes very little from one 
A decade to the next. Hence the experi- 
ences and observations of Mr. and Mrs. 
MacCreagh in 1928 have lost scarcely any of 
their value. Indeed, outside Addis Ababa, the 
country is much the same as it was in 1900. 
Geography, politics, religion, races, manners, 
customs and resources are described in an 
essentially impressionistic fashion, plentifully 
illustrated with photographs. In an epilogue, 
dated 1935, Mr. MacCreagh says that Italy will 
attack, that Abyssinia is incapable of defend- 
ing herself and that her future is at the mercy 
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of the three great powers by which she is sur- 
rounded. According to close observers the 
attack will take place in the Fall, as soon ag 
the rainy season ends. Any one needing an 
account of the country, its people and its di- 
lemma, will find this a useful book. R.L.B. 


European Democracies 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE. By Ev- 
ene P. Chase, Robert Valeur and Raymond Leslie 
uell. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935. $2.50, 

N about 600 pages the authors of this book 
[nave brought together the facts regarding 

the leading democracies of Europe. Profes- 
sor Chase’s chapters begin with a historical 
statement of English government, law and po- 
litical mechanics, and conclude with a survey 
of the imperial situation and a full account 
of English history since the World War. Pro- 
fessor Valeur, in his treatment of France, pays 
little attention to events before 1875, but from 
that year onward his discussion covers in use- 
ful detail the activities of the French execu- 
tive, judicial and legislative branches. Dr. 

Buell’s short chapter on Switzerland makes 

clear the salient features of Swiss history and 

government. R. T. 


A Consumer’s Odyssey 


THE CONSUMER _ SEEKS A WAY. By Clark Forman 
and Michael Ross. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1935. $2. 

OHN LITTLEMAN, an imaginary but trag- 

J ically typical young married man who has 

lost his job, is used by the authors to ex- 
plain in vivid fashion the great American para- 
dox—plenty of food and clothing and services, 
but for millions no means of obtaining them. 

Littleman’s earnest quest, first for a job and 

second for an intelligent answer to the para- 

dox, leads him to interview people in all walks 
of life. The divergent interests and viewpoints 
he encounters, expressed in simple conversa- 
tion, demonstrate how difficult is the task of 
finding a solution. But the authors, through 
their proxy, finally hit upon organized con- 
sumer pressure in local affairs and upon poli- 
ticians as the way out. R. LL. B. 


Life in the Klondike 


THE KLONDIKE NUGGET. By Russell A. Bankson. 
Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1935. $2.50. 

HE files of the Klondike Nugget, the first 
Dawson City newspaper, and conversa- 
tions with Eugene C. Allen, its editor, have 

here been woven together into a breezy chron- 
icle of life in the Yukon in 1898 and 1899.. The 
account does not pretend to be critical, so that 
Allen’s ‘‘crusades’’ against Thomas Fawcett, 
the Canadian Gold Commissioner, against the 
tramway toll-road concession, and against J. 
C. McCook, the American Consul, give only one 
side of the story. All in all, the book amounts 
to an interesting and lively collection of inci- 
dents illustrating the Klondike gold rush, and, 
although Allen was not a miner, his ambit from 
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poverty to wealth to bankruptcy was roughly | 
parallel to those of many of his Yukon readers. | 


J. BARTLET BREBNER. 





